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MR. SC ARBOROUGH’S FAMILY. | had given up the letter to her, she did feel : 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE | some regard. 
oc ieeasinees , Behind the British Minister’s house, } 


which, though entitled to no such name, 
was generally called the Embassy, there 
was a large garden which, though not 





CHAPTER XXXI. FLORENCE’S REQUEST. 
THus it was arranged that Florence 
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should be left in Mr. Anderson’s way. Mr. 
Anderson, as Sir Magnus had said, was not 
; always out riding. 


much used by Sir Magnus or Lady Mount- 


| joy, was regarded as a valuable adjunct to |] 
There were moments | 
| in which even he was off duty. And Sir | 
Magnus contrived to ride a little earlier | 


the establishment. Here Florence betook 
herself for exercise, and here Mr, Anderson, 


| than usual so that he should get back while | 


| found her one afternoon. It must be under- 
the carriage was still out on its rounds. | stood that no young man was ever more in 
Lady Mountjoy certainly did her duty,| earnest than Mr. Anderson. He too, 
taking Mrs. Mountjoy with her daily, and | looking through the glass which had been 
generally Miss Abbott, so that Florence | prepared for him by Sir Magnus, thought 
. pe as it were, left to the mercies of Mr. | that he saw in the not very far distant 

nderson. 


not as yet become so bad as that. 
Anderson had not made himself terrible | It reached to the top of his ambition. 
to her. 
Anderson at all, who was courteous in his | girl whom a man in his position ought to 
manner and complimentary in his language, | marry. A Secretary of Legation in a small 
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of the case. As a gentleman, and as a 
young man, she thought that he would 
sympathise with her. The one enemy 
whom she did dread was Lady Mountjoy. 
She too had felt that her aunt could “ take 


| her skin off her,” as Sir Magnus had said. 


She had not heard the words, but she knew 
that it was so, and her dislike to Lady 
Mountjoy was in proportion. It cannot 
be said that she was afraid. She did not 
intend to leave her skin in her aunt’s 
hands. For every inch of skin taken she 
resolved to have an inch in return. She 
| was not acquainted with the expressive 
mode of language which Sir Magnus had 
s adopted, but she was prepared for all such 





¢ attacks, For Sir Magnus himself, since he | that he was great. 
= 





' the second secretary he told himself,—was 
_bound, if he married at all, to have a 
pretty and distinguce wife. 
' about those intricacies which had fallen in 


'@ peculiar way into his own hand. Mr. | 


Blow might have married a South Sea 
| Islander, and would have been none the 
worse as regarded his official duties. Mr. 
' Blow did not want the services of a wife 
in discovering and reporting all the secrets 
of the Belgium iron trade. There was no 
intricacy in that, no nicety. There was 
much of what, in his lighter moments, Mr. 
_Anderson called “sweat.” 
pretend to much capacity for such duties ; 
but in his own peculiar walk he thought 
But it was very 
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having put off the muddy marksof his riding, | 


She could of course shut | future a Mrs. Hugh Anderson driving a | 
| herself up in her bedroom, but things had | pair of grey ponies along the boulevard, | 
Mr. | and he was much pleased with the sight. } 


She did not in truth fear Mr. | Florence was to his eyes really the sort of } 


and she came at this time to the conclusion | foreign capital cannot do with a dowdy } 
that if Mr. Anderson continued his pursuit wife, as may a clerk, for instance, in the | 
of her she would tell him the exact truth Foreign Office. A Secretary of Legation,— ; 


He knew all | 





He did not: 
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fatiguing, and he was sure that a wife 
was necessary to him. There were little 
niceties which none but a wife could 
perform. He had a great esteem for Sir 
Magnus. Sir Magnus was well thought of 
by all the court, and by the foreign 
minister at Brussels. But Lady Mountjoy 
was really of no use. The beginning and the 
end of it all with her was to show herself 
in a carriage. It was incumbent upon him, 
Anderson, to marry. 

He was loving enough, and very suscep- 
tible. He was too susceptible, and he 
knew his own fault, and he was always on 
guard against it,—as behoved a young man 
with such duties as his. He was always 
falling in love, and then using his diplo- 
matic skill in avoiding the consequences. 
He had found out that though one girl had 
looked so well under wax-light she did 
not endure the wear and tear of the day. 
Another could not be always graceful, or, 
though she could talk well enough during 
a waltz, she had nothing to say for herself 
at three o’clock in the morning. And he 
was driven to calculate that he would be 
wrong to marry a girl without a shilling. 
“Tt is a kind of thing that a man cannot 
afford to do unless he’s sure of his posi- 
tion,’ he had said on such an occasion 
to Montgomery Arbuthnot, alluding espe- 
cially to his brother’s state of health. When 
Mr. Anderson spoke of not being sure of 
his position, he was always considered to 
allude to his brother’s health. In this 
way he had nearly got his little boat on to 
the rocks more than once, and had given 
some trouble to Sir Magnus. But now he 
was quite sure. “It’s all there all round,” 
he had said to Arbuthnot more than once. 
Arbuthnot said that it was there—“ all 
round, all round.” Wax-light and day- 
light made no difference to her. She was 
always graceful. ‘Nobody with an eye 
in his head can doubt that,” said Anderson. 
“T should think not, by Jove!” replied 
Arbuthnot. “And for talking,—you never 
catch her out; never.” “I never did, 
certainly,” said Arbuthnot, who, as Third 
Secretary, was obedient and kind-hearted. 
* And then look at her money. Of course 
a fellow wants something to help him on. 
My position is so uncertain that I cannot 
do without it.” “Of course not.” ‘“ Now, 
with some girls it’s so deuced hard to find 
out. You hear that a girl has got money, 
but when the time comes, it depends on 
the life of a father who doesn’t think of 
dying,— damme, doesn’t think of it.” 
“ Those fellows never do,” said Arbuthnot. 





** But here, you see, I know all about it. 
When she’s twenty-four,—only twenty-four, 
—she’ll have ten thousand pounds of her 
own. I hate a mercenary fellow.” ‘Oh, 
yes; that’s beastly.” ‘ Nobody can say 
that of me. Circumstanced as I am, I 
want something to help to keep the pot 
boiling. She has got it,—quite as much as 
I want,—quite, and I know all about it 
without the slightest doubt in the world.” 
For the small loan of fifteen hundred 
pounds, Sir Magnus paid the full value of 
the interest and deficient security. “ Sir 
Magnus tells me that if I'll only stick to 
her I shall be sure to win. There’s some 
fellow in England has just touched her 
heart,—just touched it, you know.” “I 
understand,” said Arbuthnot, looking very 
wise. ‘He is not a fellow of very much 
account,” said Anderson ; “one of those 
handsome fellows without conduct and 
without courage.” ‘I’ve known lots of 
em,” said Arbuthnot. ‘‘His name is 
Annesley,” said Anderson. “I never saw 
him in my life, but that’s what Sir Magnus 
says. He has done something awfully 
disreputable. I don’t quite understand 
what it is, but it’s something which ought 
to make him unfit to be her husband. 
Nobody knows the world better than Sir 
Magnus, and he says that it is so.” 
“Nobody does know the world better 
than Sir Magnus,” said Arbuthnot. And 
so that conversation was brought to an 
end. 

One day soon after this he caught her 
walking in the garden. Her mother and 
Miss Abbott were still out with Lady 
Mountjoy in the carriage, and Sir Magnus 
had retired after the fatigue of his ride to 
sleep for half an hour before dinner. “All 
alone, Miss Mountjoy,” he said. 

“Yes, all alone, Mr. Anderson. I’m 
never in better company.” 

“So I think ; but then if I were here 
you wouldn’t be all alone ; would you?” 

“ Not if you were with me.” 

“That's what I mean. But yet two 
people may be alone, as regards the world 
at large. Mayn’t they ?” 

*T don’t understand the nicety of lan- 
guage well enough to say. We used to 
have a question among us when we were 
children-whether a wild beast could howl 
in an empty cavern. It’s the same sort of 
thing.” 

** Why shouldn’t he ?” 

‘* Because the cavern would not be empty 
if the wild beast were init. Did you ever 
see a girl bang an egg against a wall ina 
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stocking, and then look awfully surprised 
because she had smashed it?” 

“J don’t understand the joke.” 

“She had been told she couldn’t break 
an egg in an empty stocking. Then she 
was made to look in, and there was the 
broken egg for her pains. I don’t know 
what made me tell you that story.” 

“Tt’s avery good story. Ill get Miss 
Abbott to do it to-night. She believes 
everything.” 

“ And everybody ? 
woman.” 

“T wish you'd believe everybody.” 

“So I do; nearly everybody. There 
are some inveterate liars whom nobody can 
believe.” 

“T hope I am not regarded as one.” 

“You! certainly not! Ifanybody were 
to speak of you as such behind your back 
no one would take your part more loyally 
than I. But nobody would.” 

“That’s something at any rate. Then 
you do believe that I love you?” 

“‘T believe that you think so.” 

“ And that I don’t know my own heart?” 

“'That’s very common, Mr. Anderson. 
I wasn’t quite sure of my own heart twelve 
months ago, but I know it now.” He felt 
that his hopes ran very low when this was 
said. She had never before spoken to him 
of his rival, nor had he to her. He knew, 
—or fancied that he knew,—that “her 
heart had been touched,” as he had said to 
Arbuthnot. But the “touch” must have 
been very deep if she felt herself con- 
strained to speak to him on the subject. 
It had been his desire to pass over Mr. 
Annesley and never to hear the name 
mentioned between them. “You were 
speaking of your own heart.” 

“Well, I was, no doubt. 
thing to talk of, I dare say.” 

“Tm going to tell you of my heart, and 
I hope you won’t think it silly. I do so 
because I believe you to be a gentleman, 
and a man of honour.” He blushed at the 
words and the tone in which they were 
spoken,—but his heart fell still lower. 
“Mr, Anderson, I am engaged.” Here she 
paused a moment, but he had nothing to 
say. “I am engaged to marry a gentle- 
man whom I love with all my heart, and 
all my strength, and all my body. I love 
himsothat nothing caneverseparatemefrom 
him, or at least from the thoughts of him. 
As regards all the interests of life, I feel as 
though I were already his wife. IfI ever 
marry any man I swear to you that it will 
be him.” Then Mr. Anderson felt that all 


Then she’s a happy 


It is a silly 





“hope had utterly departed from him. She 


had said that she believed him to be a man 
of truth. He certainly believed her to be 
a truth-speaking woman. He asked him- 
self and he found it to be quite impossible 
to doubt her word on this subject. ‘“ Now 
I will go on and tell you my troubles. 
My mother disapproves of the man. Sir 
Magnus has taken upon himself to dis- 
approve, and Lady Mountjoy disapproves 
especially. I don’t care two straws about 
Sir Magnus and Lady Mountjoy. As to 
Lady Mountjoy, it is simply an impertinence 
on her part, interfering with me.” There” 
was something in her face as she said this, 
which made Mr, Anderson feel that if he 
could only succeed in having her and the 
pair of ponies he would be a prouder man 
than the ambassador at Paris. But he 
knew that it was hopeless, “As to my 
mother, that is indeed a sorrow. She has 
been to me the dearest mother, putting 
her only hopes of happiness in me. No 
mother was ever more devoted to a child, 
and of all children I should be the most 
ungrateful were I to turn against her. But 
from my early years she has wished me to 
marry a man whom I could not bring 
myself to love. You have heard of Captain 
Scarborough ? ” 

“The man who disappeared ?” 

“* He was, and is, my first cousin.” 

“ He is in some way connected with Sir 
Magnus.” 

“Through mamma. Mamma is aunt to 
Captain Scarborough, and she married the 
brother of Sir Magnus. Well, he has 
disappeared and been disinherited. I 
cannot explain all about it, for I don’t 
understand it; but he has come to great 
trouble. It was not on that account that 
I would not marry him. It was partly 
because I did not like him,—and partly 
because of Harry Annesley. I will tell you 
everything, because I want you to know 
my story. But my mother has disliked 
Mr. Annesley because she has thought that 
he has interfered with my cousin.” 

“T understand all that.” 

* And she has been taught to think that 
Mr. Annesley has behaved very badly. I 
cannot quite explain it, because there is a 
brother of Captain Scarborough who has 
interfered. I never loved Captain Scar- 
borough, but that man I hate. He has 
spread those stories. Captain Scarborough 
has disappeared, but before he went he 
thought it well to revenge himself on Mr. 
Annesley. He attacked him in the street 
late at night, and endeavoured to beat him.” 
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“ But why ?” 

“Why, indeed! That such a trumpery 
cause as a girl’s love should operate with 
such a man !” 

“T can understand it ;—oh yes, I can 
understand it.” 

‘‘T believe he was tipsy, and he had 
been gambling and had lost all his money; 
—more than all his money. He was a 
ruined man, and recklessand wretched. I 
can forgive him, and so does Harry. But 
in the struggle Harry got the best of it, 
and left him there in the street. No 
weapons had been used, except that Cap- 
tain Scarborough had a stick. There was 
no reason to suppose him hurt, nor was he 
much hurt. He had behaved very badly, 
and Harry left him. Had he gone for a 
policeman he could only have given him in 
charge. The man was not hurt, and seems 
to have walked away.” 

“The papers were full of it” 

‘Yes; the papers were full of it, because 
he was missing. I don’t know yet what 
became of him, but I have my suspicions.” 

“They say that he has been seen at 
Monaco.” 

“Very likely. But I have nothing to 
do with that. Though he was my cousin, 
I am touched nearer in another place. 
Young Mr. Scarborough, who I suspect 
knows all about his brother, took upon 
himself to cross-question Mr. Annesley. 
Mr. Annesley did not care to tell anything 
of that struggle in the streets, and denied 
that he had seen him. In truth, he did 
not want to have my name mentioned. 
My belief is that Augustus Scarborough 
knew exactly what had taken place when 
he asked the question. It was he who 
really was false. But he is now the heir 
to Tretton and a great man in his way, 
and in order to injure Harry Annesley he 
has spread abroad the story which they all 
tell here.” 

“ Bat why?” 

“ He does ;—that is all I know. But I 
will not be a hypocrite. He chose to wish 
that I should not marry Harry Annesley. 
I cannot tell you further than that. But 
he has persuaded mamma, and has told 
everyone. He shall never persuade me.” 

“‘ Everybody seems to believe him,” said 
Mr. Anderson, not as intending to say that he 
believed him now; but that he had done so. 

“Of course they do. He has simply 
ruined Harry. He too has been dis- 
inherited now. I don’t know how they do 
these things, but it has been done. His 


whole income has been taken from him. 
But they will never persuade me. Nor, if 
they did, would I be untrue to him. It is 
a grand thing for a girl to have a perfect 
faith in the man she has to marry, as I 
have ;—as I have. I know my man, and 
will as soon disbelieve in heaven as in him. 
But were he what they say he is, he would 
still have to become my husband. I should 
be broken-hearted, but I should still be 
true. Thank God, though,—thank God,— 
he has done nothing and will do nothing 
to make me ashamed of him. Now you 
know my story.” 

** Yes ;—now I know it.” The tears came 
very near the poor man’s eyes as he 
answered. 

“ And what will you do for me?” 

* What shall I do?” 

“Yes ; what will youdo? I have told 
you all my story, believing you to be a 
fine-tempered gentleman. You have enter- 
tained a fancy which has been encouraged 
by Sir Magnus. Will you promise me not 
to speak to me of it again? Wiil you 
relieve me of so much of my trouble? Will 
you ; will you?” Then, when he turned 
away, she followed him, and put both her 
hands upon his arm. “ Will you do that 
little thing for me? ” 

“ A little thing !” 

“Ts it not a little thing ;—when I am so 
bound to that other man that nothing can 
move me? Whether it be little or whether it 
be much will you not doit?” She still held 
him by the arm, but his face was turned 
from her so that she could not see it. The 
tears, absolute tears, were running down 
his cheeks. What did it behove him as a 
man to do? Was he to believe her vows 
now and grant her request, and was she 
then to give herself to some third person 
and forget Harry Annesley altogether? How 
would it be with him then? A faint heart 
never won a fair lady. All is fair in love 
and war. You cannot catch cherries by 
holding your mouth open. A great amount 
of wisdom such as this came to him at the 
spur of the moment. But there was her 
hand upon his arm, and he could not elude 
her request. ‘‘ Will you not do it for me ?” 
she asked again. 

“T will,” he said, still keeping his face 
turned away. 

“T knew it,—I knew you would. You 
are high-minded and honest, and cannot be 
cruel to a poor girl. And if in time to 
come, when I am Harry Annesley’s wife, 
we shall chance to meet each other,—as we 
will,—he shall thank you.” 





uncle has been turned against him, and his 
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“T shall not want that. What will his 
thanks do for me? You do not think that 
I shall be silent to oblige him?” Then he 
walked forth from out of the garden, and 
she had never seen his tears. But she 
knew well that he was weeping and she 
sympathised with him. 


LIVING CHESS. 

CowPER, who, like many another good 

man, would put under ban every recre- 

ation in which he did not himself delight, 

portrays the chess-player marching and 

counter-marching his host of wooden 
warriors : 


With an eye 
As fixed as marble, with a forehead ridged 
And furrowed into storms, and with a hand 
Trembling, as if eternity were hung 
Tn balance on his conduct of a pin. 


Who, asks he—with a mind well tuned 
to contemplation—would waste attention 
on the checquered board? The poet would 
have endorsed Bishop Beveridge’s argu- 
ment: ‘Either chess is a lottery or not. 
If it be a lottery it is not lawful.... 
if it be not a lottery, then it is not a 
pure recreation ; for it depends upon man’s 
wit and study, it exercises his brains and 
spirits, as much as if he were about other 
things. So that being on one side not 
lawful, and on the other side no recreation, 
it can on no side be a lawful recreation.” 

Neither bard nor bishop would have 
countenanced the good people of Darling- 
ton and Bishop Auckland in parting with 
their coin to see the vicar and school- 
master of Heighington play chess in Red- 
worth Park; not with wooden warriors, 
but with boys and girls, attired in canvas 
copies of fifteenth century costumes, 
figuring on the turfy board as kings and 
queens, rooks and bishops, knights and 
pawns. Apropos of this novel device for 
augmenting the Heighington school fund, 
a journalist recalled to recollection Adrien 
Robert’s story of a like contest on the 
plains of Barrackpore between the chief of 
the Thugs and a representative of John 
Company. Many attempts had been 
made on the latter’s life, all of which 
proved ignominious failures; owing, as 
the adepts at assassination believed, to the 
protective powers of an old grey felt hat, 
the favourite head-gear of their foe. To 
obtain possession of this talisman, and so 
put matters on a more equal footing, the 
Thug leader challenged the governor to a 
game at living chess, undertaking to 





supply him with men, at the charge of 
twenty-five pounds sterling per man, it 
being understood that every “man” taken 
on either side was to be put to death 
then and there. The governor promptly 
accepted the challenge, staking his old hat 
against the surrender of those concerned 
in the attempts upon his life. After play- 
ing for some hours, the Englishman 
captured his opponent’s queen and actual 
wife, and then adjourned for luncheon, 
leaving the Thug chieftain in great per- 
turbation of mind regarding his prospective 
loss, an anxiety relieved on his adversary’s 
return, by the latter gallantly waiving his 
right of execution in the lady’s case; an 
unlooked-for act of generosity utterly over- 
coming her lord, who, in consequence, lost 
the game, and handed over the stakes. 
The imaginative Frenchman’s game 
with living chessmen was not entirely 
evolved from his inner consciousness, An 
old traveller avows that the Kings of 
Burmah used to play chess in that grand 
fashion. Describing Akbar’s palace at 
Delhi, in 1792, Hunter says the pavement 
of one of the courts was “marked out 
with squares in the manner of the cloth 
used by the Indians for playing the game 
called pachess. Here, it is said, Akbar 
used to play at the game, the pieces being 
represented by real persons. On one side 
of the court is a little square apart, in 
the centre of which stands a pillar sup- 
porting a circular chair of stone, at the 
height of one storey. Here the emperor 
used to sit to direct the moves.” One of 
Austria’s many Don Johns had a room in 
his palace paved with black and white 
marble after the pattern of a chessboard, 
and there played the game with living 
pieces. A duke of Weimar turned his 
soldiers to similar account, as did Frederick 
the Great and his marshal, Keith, when 
more serious evolutions were not in hand. 
Some half-century ago a futile attempt 
to popularise living chess here, was made 
by opening the Lowther Rooms in West 
Strand—now known as’ Toole’s Theatre— 
for the purpose. The floor was marked 
out as a chessboard, and men and women, 
dressed in appropriate garb, were always 
in attendance to serve the use of those 
who chose to pay a crown for the pleasure 
of playing chess under such unusual 
conditions. The players sat in boxes 
overlooking the board, directing the move- 
ments of their pieces. The taking of a 
man was always preluded by a clashing 
of weapons in mimic combat, before the 
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captured piece retired from the fray. One 
who tried his skill at the Lowther Rooms 
found the battling of the men, and their 
fidgeting about their squares, anything but 
conducive to the concoction or carrying out 
of artful combinations; while he was in 
constant expectation of seeing his forces 
weakened by some piece or pawn taking 
huff, and walking off the board, regardless 
of consequences. Neither players or the 
public took kindly to the new way of 
playing the old game, and want of 
patronage brought the experiment to an 
end in three months’ time. 

In 1857, Count Platen gave a grand 
fancy ball in the Hanover Theatre ; open- 
ing it with a procession of magnificently 
arrayed living chessmen, who, the parade 
over, put themselves in position on a 
gigantic chessboard, to enable two mock 
magicians to test their powers, and in 
so doing afford much amusement to the 
company, who watched the varying phases 
of the combat with great interest. 

Only three years since, Captain Mac- 
kenzie and Mr. Delmar played a game 
at living chess at the Academy of Music, 
New York. The stage was covered with 
alternate squares of black and white 


- Canton cloth, forming a board thirty-two 


feet square, surrounded by a red border. 
The kings wore the costume of Charle- 
magne, their jewel-decked robes differing 
but in colour, one donning red, the other 
blue ; their crowns being in one case gold, 
in the other, silver—or what passed for 
such. Rich dresses “of the historical 
period” draped the forms of the rival 
queens, and “ jewelled coronets sat upon 
their graceful heads.” The bishops wore 
highly decorated vestments, bore mitres, 
and carried croziers. The knights, wield- 
ing heavy pikes, were clad in bright 
armour, The rooks were distinguished 
by bearing miniature castles on their 
heads; and the pawns were represented 
by pretty girls of uniform height, in 
amazonian dress, and armed with spears 
and shields. The players sat on raised 
platforms with their chessboards before 
them, a crier announcing each move, and 
pursuivants conducting the piece or pawn 
concerned to its proper square. Captain 
Mackenzie first called: “Pawn to king’s 
fourth.” A dainty miss of sixteen, whose 
long black hair hung loose over her 
helmet, was led to her square, and when 
Mr. Delmar’s crier also made the same 
move, the two misses, standing face to 
face, suspended hostilities for the nonce, 





and exchanged smiles. The following 
move brought the captain’s knight to 
the king’s bishop’s third square, and 
Delmar made a similar move with his 
knight to his queen’s bishop’s square. 
Delmar’s fourth move was the capture 
of a red pawn by a bishop. Her rosy 
cheeks assumed a scarlet hue of mortifi- 
cation at being captured at such an early 
stage of the game, and as the pursuivant 
led her off, she pouted petulantly. The 
pouting was repeated on the sixth move, 
when Delmar, who seemed to take a great 
fancy to the pretty pawns, pitted a blue- 
eyed pawn against a red, and she, too, had 
to retire. The next move was another 
match of maiden against miss, and the 
queen’s bishop’s pawn of the gallant 
captain was the third victim. Mac- 
kenzie’s tenth move, after fine strategic 
manceuvres, was a capture of a blue pawn, 
and three moves later his bishop van- 
quished a stately knight. The panoplied 
descendant of Henry the Second, twirling 
his moustache, sought consolation among 
the charming prisoners behind the wings. 
On the twenty-fifth move Delmar made a 
brilliant sacrifice of his bishop, which 
proved unfortunate, the captain’s thirtieth 
move giving him checkmate. Doubt- 
less the loser found consolation in the fact 
that ‘the game throughout brought out 
very happily the merits of the various 
costumes.” 


THE READING-MASTER ABROAD. 


Every rustic who has the least bit of 
voice thinks he can sing ! 

In like manner, every one who can spell 
words in four syllables, is possessed by the 
fallacy that he can read! His hums and 
ha-has and harkings-back are nothing. His 
cross readings, his skippings over a line or 
two, his stumbles at a hard word, or his 
swallowing it, are only slight flaws in his 
accomplishment. He reads; though it is 
difficult to say whether it is harder work 
for the reader who reads or for the 
listener who has to listen to him. But 
even supposing that he is able to transmute 
printed characters into vocal utterances 
without ‘impressive or startling break or 
error, it is too often an unvarying flow of 
sound as monotonous and unmeaning as the 
hum of machinery. Is that Reading? It 
may be doubted. Asa soporific, such read- 
ing will be administered with advantage. 
But so will the babbling gurgle of a brook, 
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which imparts almost as much information 
and excites quite as much interest. 

Such readers, having no suspicion of 
their own shortcomings, but reading on 
and on in fluent self-sufficiency, are advised 
(if they have learnt French) to take up a 
little book, La Lecture en Action, written 
by Ernest Legouvé, of the French Academy, 
as a sequel and complement to his Art of 
Reading. Having taken it up, they will 
not easily lay it down before obtaining 
some insight of what will be to them a new 
revelation. Unfortunately, the work, from 
its very nature and object, cannot be easily 
translated as it stands ; but its remarks and 
rules are quite as applicable to English as 
to French elocution, while its comparative 
estimate of the styles of different authors, 
as a guide to the way in which they are to 
be read aloud, supplies both an admirable 
commentary on those authors and a fruit- 
ful suggestion that the same mode of 
criticism, applied to English writers, will 
indicate the manner in which they are to 
be orally interpreted. Above all, it demon- 
strates how much there is, in every good 
author, which, at a mute perusal, makes 
little impression upon the eye, but which, 
read aloud, immediately strikes the ear. 

One objection to a book like M. Legouvé’s 
is that a reading lesson is essentially 
an oral lesson. How can it be converted 
into an ocular lesson? How is one sense 
to be taught by means of the other? How 
are we to reach the hearing through the 
sight? A written word is at the same 
time a dumb word. How can it be gifted 
with speech, and made to enter into the 
world of sounds? The objection has been 
met and overcome ; by what method, will 
be learnt from La Lecture en Action. 

For reading well, a first good rule which 
stares you in the face, is given. It is not 
the material recommendation that the 
young reader should hold himself upright, 
supported by the back of his chair, instead 
of leaning forwards, and so contracting his 
chest. Nothing but a little common-sense 
is required to perceive the necessity of a 
suitable position while reading aloud, as 
for any other bodily act. M. Legouvé’s 
elementary rule is Proper Punctuation, 
which, in fact, is no more than the intelli- 
gent interpretation of a writer’s thoughts, 
indicating the members, the construction, 
and the progress of a sentence, and making 
its purport unmistakable. 

Spoken punctuation was practised long 
before the invention of written and printed 
punctuation. People who punctuate badly 





when they write, will often punctuate ac- 
curately when they speak. The absence of 
spoken punctuation will make people utter 
absolute nonsense ; as in the well-known 
hackneyed lines : 

My name is Norval on the Grampian Hills. 

My father feeds his flock a frugal swain. 

It is difficult to read aloud, at first sight, 
complicated unpunctuated sentences, such 
as often occur in reports of speeches, and 
not unfrequently in newspaper leading 
articles. The omission of stops is mostly 
involuntary and unavoidable, in conse- 
quence of the haste with which the report- 
ing and printing are necessarily performed. 
And it is doubtless judged that bad and 
ill-considered punctuation is misleading 
and worse than no punctuation at all— 
which is perhaps the reason why legal 
documents are so exceedingly chary of their 
stops. But every one accustomed to read 
newspapers aloud, will confess how glad he 
would be were the printer allowed time to 
clarify his columns by careful punctuation. 

Punctuation, in reading aloud, gives 
short intervals for breathing, and thereby 
renders the exercise less fatiguing. He 
who punctuates, reposes on his way. 
Every comma, semi-colon, colon, and full 
stop is a halting-place where the reader 
can refresh his lungs with a draught of 
air. They are like seats on the landings of 
lofty staircases, where those who mount 
them can take amoment’srest. Moreover, 
they assist the articulation, and render the 
pronunciation both easier and clearer. 
They prevent hurry and the consequent 
confusion, which are the great defects of 
inexperienced or nervous readers, Punctua- 
tion also assists the emission of the voice. 
One grand fault in reading aloud, as 
practised in schools, is the monotonous 
sing-song maintained without break from 
the beginning to the end, which is 
equally offensive to the ear and to good 
sense. Correct punctuation applies a 
partial remedy. By cutting up the con- 
tinuous chant into fragments, the pitch of 
voice is interrupted. The pupil is obliged 
to change his tone and recommence on 
another note. 

M. Legouvé recently met a friend, well 
versed in educational questions, who said : 
“You are exerting every effort to introduce 
reading aloud into both public and private 
education ; but are you not afraid that, 
while making your pupils readers, you are 
not more likely to turn them into actors? 
By actors, 1 mean readers who adopt, in 
their reading aloud, theatrical habits of 
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declamation, emphasis, and gesture, which 
might make them pass for comedians.” 

‘* What inspires you with that apprehen- 
sion ?” 

“Experience. In schools, the distribu- 
tion of prizes is often celebrated by 
recitations, in which a little boy or girl 
mounted on a platform, recites a piece of 
poetry, or perhaps a dialogue with two 
dramatis persone. What is it that you 
have most remarked in those children ? 
Awkwardness, inexperience, timidity ? 
Nothing of the kind. It has been assurance, 
emphasis, conventionality. They often 
indulge in ridiculous outbursts of voice 
and exaggerated expression of countenance; 
their arms and legs are in ceaseless move- 
ment; they raise their eyes to heaven ; 
they are no longer children, but bad 
comedians.” 

“ All I have to answer,” said M. Legouvé, 
“is, that the teaching of reading has 
precisely for its object and its result the 
correction of the very faults which you 
accuse it of encouraging. You confound 
two things which are absolutely distinct ; 
namely, reading aloud and public recitation. 
One is the beginning ; the other the end. 
Xeciters are, for the most part, declaimers 
and actors, only because they are not 
readers.” 

“ Try, if you please, to convince me of 
that.” 

“A glance at the two personages suffices 
to prove it. The reciter is standing; the 
reader is seated. The reciter’s eyes are 
at liberty, free to look around in all 
directions ; the reader’s eyes are fixed on 
the page. The reciter’s arms are likewise 
free ; the reader has one hand occupied in 
holding the book, the other in turning 
over the leaves. The reciter has to think 
not only of what he utters and how he 
utters it, but of his attitude, his position, 
his physiognomy. For they constitute 
part of his delivery, and even have their 
share in the emission of his voice and the 
effect produced on his audience. He cannot 
even neglect the posture of his legs; for 
he knows that they are fully exposed to 
view. He is conscious of being looked 
at from top to toe. The corporeal person- 
ality, therefore, plays an important part in 
public recitations as well as in theatrical 
performances; and the reciter is all the 
more tempted to follow close upon the 
actor, because his object is the same—to 
obtain applause.” 

“Your description is correct. And I 
will confess that my principal complaint 





against public recitations and readings by 
young people is, the choice of the pieces. 
Nothing willdo butsensational compositions. 
Children are made to express sentiments 
above or foreign to their age and intelli- 
gence. I should like the first rvle at such 
recitations to be that the reciter should 
have to say nothing but what he can know, 
feel, and comprehend.” 

“JT accept your amendment, and main- 
tain that public recitation, under those 
conditions, offers immense advantages. 
In the first place, it strengthens the memory. 
A piece must be learnt much more imper- 
turbably by heart, to be spoken in a mixed 
assembly, than in a school-room. Secondly, 
it strengthens the voice. A large room 
requires a much greater expenditure of 
sound than a small confined auditorium. 
It perfects the various details of pro- 
nunciation. Clearer articulation, more 
correct and precise punctuation, and better- 
regulated breathing are necessary to make 
one’s self heard by three hundred people 
than by twenty. It developes critical 
taste. The desire to please, to touch, and 
to amuse, which is one of the reciter’s 
duties, compels him to thoroughly study 
the beauties of a work, in order to render 
them appreciable by the public. The dis- 
tinction between reciting and acting is clear. 
The young man who, while reciting a 
piece, adopts the actor’s gestures and play 
of countenance, annoys us and offends 
our sense of propriety ; we feel that he is 
wanting in self-respect. His art and object 
are quite different to dramatic ait and 
objects. An evident proof of which is, 
that when a great actor recites a piece 
of poetry in private society, what is his 
great aim? To resemble a private gentle- 
man. He suppresses all his theatrical 
habits. Gestures, physiognomy, attitude, 
tone of voice—all are subdued and softened 
down. He adapts his picture to its altered 
frame, employs his most powerful eflects 
with great reserve, and does all he can to 
be an amateur.” 

As an example of the distance which 
ought to separate the reader from the 
reciter and the actor, an anecdote is then 
related of one of the most celebrated 
French ecclesiastical orators of modern 
times. -Some fifteen years ago Pére 
Lacordaire was elected: a member of the 
French Academy. When his reception 
speech was finished, he read it, according 
to custom, to a committee of seven de- 
puted to hear and pronounce an opinion 
of it. M. Legouvé was one of the number. 
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Lacordaire arrived, clad in his white|to remorse at having -brought into the 


Dominican’s robe, and with a gravity of 
physiognomy and manner which accorded 
with his religious costume. When the 
time for reading was come, he took out 
of his pocket a pair of spectacles, put 
them across his nose, and read his speech 
with a simplicity replete with power which 
charmed all present. They unanimously 
predicted a great success. 

Next came the public reception. The 
new member entered. He began to read 
the very same discourse. Metamorphosis 
complete! In the first place, no spectacles. 
He was afraid that the glasses would dim 
the celebrated brightness of his eyes. He 
reckoned upon the effect of his piercing looks. 
In a preacher, thismundane coquetry seemed 
not a little out of place, and hardly raised 
him in his auditors’ esteem. What followed, 
completed the disillusion. Evidently he 
had learnt his speech by heart, but had 
learnt it badly ; and he wanted to appear 
not to have learnt it at all. He commenced 
by reading from his manuscript; but it was 
there that his spectacles, so disdainfully 
renounced, had their revenge. He followed 
the lines with difficulty ; and as he raised 
his head from time to time, to allow his 
eyes to flash on the audience, he could 
not always find the place again. His 
finger, whose duty it was to mark the 
passage, served only as an imperfect guide. 
Hence, disagreeable hesitations in his 
delivery, vexatious mistakes in his pronun- 
ciation. Moreover, unwilling to lose his 
personal advantages, he brought to the 
Hall of the Academy all the action and 
passion of the pulpit. His declamatory 
gestures, his frowns intended to terrify 
sinners—justifiable perhaps in the vastness 
of Notre Dame and under the excitement 
of improvisation—produced a most singular 
and unpleasant effect on the occasion of a 
simple reading behind that little desk with 
its traditional glass of sugared water. The 
result was a misplaced melodramatic per- 
formance. The speech, which would have 
been good, had he been content to read it, 
was wearisome because he tried to act it. 

An instructive and touching instance is 


given of the powerful influence for good 


effected by the practice of reading aloud. 
Some thirty years ago, Madame D. the wife 
of a well-known medical man in Paris, 
gave birth to a son, who was not only blind 
but exceedingly feeble in constitution. 
Any operation to relieve the infirmity was 
deemed quite out of the question. The 
parents’ grief was deep, amounting almost 





world such a poor afflicted creature. Hence- 
forth, their only idea was to devote them- 
selves entirely to his welfare and render 
his life as supportable as might be. When, 
the result of incessant care, the dangers of 
infancy had been escaped, their thoughts 
were directed to his education. To whom 
could they confide him? To a teacher of 
the blind? No; they would undertake the 
task themselves, and open at least the eyes 
of his mind. The father and mother 
became his self-appointed readers, History, 
geography, calculation, the first elements 
of science, were all taught by the act of 
reading aloud. This oral instruction 
continued for twenty years, and during all 
those twenty years, there never passed a 
single day without the father and the 
mother bringing on their lips the intellec- 
tual food which they had collected from all 
quarters and prepared for his use, with the 
same solicitude and the same punctuality 
as parent birds observe in providing 
nourishment for their nestlings. 

Such an education abounded with diffi- 
culties. The fatigue of daily reading aloud 
for several consecutive hours, during twenty 
years, was no trifling physical difficulty, 
especially for a woman. The moral diffi- 
culty was even greater. A blind child 
cannot be taught so easily as other children. 
His intelligence can only be reached through 
one sense instead of through two. That 
single sense has therefore to be stimulated 
to do the work of two. Words addressed 
to the blind must not only be clearer, more 
precise, but also more forcible, more 
animated. M. D., consequently, turned 
pupil, in order to be the better a teacher. 
He studied the art of being able to read 
not only without weariness, but with charm, 
with fire, with persuasiveness. Besides 
which, a blind learner requires the greatest 
possible amount of substance to be ad- 
ministered in the smallest possible volume. 
He therefore confined himself to a careful 
selection of the most instructive passages 
and works to be read; so that, at the 
end of twenty years, reading aloud had 
completed three educations instead of one ; 
namely, that of the child and those of 
the parents. 

Singularly enough, what most interested 
this child, for whom the physical world did 
not exist, were facts relating to the physical 
world. Its laws and phenomena mainly 
occupied his thoughts. The father, there- 
fore, increased the number and importance 
of lessons in that direction. Once, when 
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thieves had twice entered the garden by 
night, to steal tame rabbits, with the 
apparent intention of repeating their visits, 
the young man contrived an electric alarum 
which, communicating from the garden 
with the house, betrayed the culprits and 
put a stop to their depredations. 

The weakly child had grown into a 
healthy young man. He was twenty- 
five years of age; his temperament had 
gained strength, and a surgeon, one of his 
father’s friends, offered to operate on one 
of his eyes. The young man joyfully 
accepted the proposal. The operation was 
performed, and,a month afterwards, blind- 
ness was transformed into a sortofhalf-sight. 
He distinguished objects imperfectly, but he 
had a full perception of light and darkness. 
He could find his way about unaided ; and, 
completing his education where others 
begin, he learnt to read. Finally, one day, 
or rather one evening, on being attacked 
by some ill-disposed fellows, he repulsed 
them in a way which proved that his fists 
at least were no longer blind. 

This partial recovery of sight conferred, 
simply by itself, a most valuable advantage. 
But, thanks to the education he had 
received, thanks to the knowledge with 
which his parents had stored his mind, 
that advantage became an immense benefit. 
The acquisition of sight was for ‘him the 
acquisition of talent and fame. Devoting 
himself herceforth to the physical sciences, 
he entered the field of discovery and rose 
to be an inventor. He succeeded in con- 
structing a new pile, a dry pile, which has 
been accepted by the engineers of the 
Chemin de Fer du Nord ; he contrived a 
method of electrically lighting the lamps 
in theatres and other public buildings; he 
founded a laboratory which employs twelve 
workmen who almost worship him. An 
Englishmen has offered more than a hun- 
dred thousand francs for one of his in- 
ventions. The Electrical Exhibition ranks 
him amongst its distinguished savants, 
and the child so cruelly disinherited by 
nature will perhaps leave some legacy to 
benefit the whole human race. M. Legouvé 
justly thinks that these most encouraging 
facts deserve mention in a book devoted 
to the subject of reading aloud. 





STRANGE STORIES OF THE SEA. 
THE romance of the ocean is inex- 
haustible. Strange stories of the sea are for 
ever cropping up in the newspapers, to be 
as cursorily read and as quickly forgotten 





as the most commonplace items of intelli- 
gence in the morning’s chronicle of passing 
events, but for all that worthy, when found, 
to be noted. 

In 1873, the schooner Energy, on her 
passage from Rarotonga to Tahiti, picked 
up a boat with a man in it. He proclaimed 
himself a native of the Pomurto Islands, 
who with three others had left their own 
particular island in an open boat, for a sail 
to another of the group, at no great 
distance from it. Before they had got far 
on their way a heavy squall took them 
unprepared, the boat capsized, and two of 
its crew sank to rise no more. Struggling 
hard for dear life, the others managed to 
right the boat, scramble into it, and bale 
out the water, but failed to secure any of 
the boat’s gear ; and so, lacking any means 
of propulsion, they drifted and drifted for 
nineteen days, a few cocoanuts their only 
sustenance. Then, either from madness or 
sheer despair, one of the sorely-tried men 
went overboard and was drowned. It was 
three days after this that the boat and its 
solitary occupant was picked up. Captain 
Campbell could scarcely believe it could 
have drifted so far from its starting-place in 
the time, the distance being no less than 
nine hundred and six miles ; but on reach- 
ing Tahiti his ocean waif’s statement was 
verified by several residents there recog- 
nising the man as belonging to the Pomurto 
Islands, and the builder of the boat 
identifying the work of his hands. 

As is the custom of his kind, a young 
Brazilian negro went one morning to try 
his luck at fishing, just off the coast. The 
wind, setting in freshly from the land, 
drove the lad’s raft a couple of miles out, 
then the trade-winds carried it and him 
still farther from his home. After buffeting 
with wind and water for three days and 
nights, the poor boy gave himself up for 
lost, when fortunately his raft was descried 
by the look-out of a Norwegian ship, and 
he soon found himself safe on board, to be 
kindly cared for, and, as one of her crew, 
become acquainted with lands he had never 
heard of in his native Brazil. Another 
involuntary voyager was Mrs. Davis, the 
wife of an American major, who, staying 
at Galveston in October, 1879, went with 
a party of friends to an island in the gulf 
to enjoy an evening’s bathing. When the 
time for the steamer’s departure came, 
Mrs. Davis was not forthcoming. Her 
sister had seen her up to her chin in the 
water shortly before, and it was sup- 
posed she had gone down. A large reward 
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was offered for the recovery of the body 
without any result, and the lady was 
mourned for as dead. Several months 
afterwards Major Davis received a letter 
from his lost wife, who had landed in New 
York, after a seemingly endless cruise in a 
merchant vessel, by which she had been 
picked up. She had gone beyond her 
depth while bathing, and floated with the 
tide for an hour, when her moans attracted 
the attention of those on board the ship as 
it passed out of Galveston Harbour bound 
for Brazil. 

The steamship Jacora came to utter 
grief on Cape St. Mary, when her com- 
mander supposed himseli to be several 
miles from that promontory. He was an 
experienced officer, and was puzzled to 
divine how he came to be so far out of 
his reckoning. Mr. James Oliver, of Fray 
Bentos, attempted to elucidate the mystery 
by recounting his experience in the same 
quarter in the year 1848, when on board the 
Miltiades, a schooner engaged in seal-fishing 
between Lobos Island and Castellos. About 
four o’clock one afternoon, when the Mil- 
tiades was lying some five miles from 
shore, in nineteen fathoms of water, a dead 
calm came on; but when, at eight o’clock, 
Mr. Oliver came on deck, he fancied the 
schooner was much nearer the shore. It 
was a bright moonlight night, and he was 
soon aware of the fact that, although there 
was no current up or down, and not a 
breath of wind stirring, the schooner was 
drifting landwards at the rate of a mile an 
hour. Calling his shipmates to his aid, by 
the use of the oars they succeeded in turn- 
ing the bow of the vessel seawards; but 
again and again it swerved round towards 
the land, as if obeying some invisible but all- 
powerful agency, and spite of the efforts of 
her crew, the Miltiades slowly but surely 
drifted nearer land, until a light breeze sud- 
denly sprang up and relieved the anxiety of 
the perplexed mariners by carrying the 
schooner out to sea. The curious occur- 
rence was duly reported to the authorities 
at Monte Video, without anything coming 
of it. Later on, Mr. Oliver sought to 
enlist the curiosity of the British admiral 
on the station, but without avail; so he 
had to rest contented with attributing the 
extraordinary behaviour of the Miltiades 
to the existence of a magnetic mountain, 
and he set down the loss of the Jacora to 
her being drawn out of her proper course 
by the same influence. 

_In the autumn of 1867 the schooner 
Explorer, having a crew of two, captained 





by John Waddel, left Chatham, Ontario, 
for Georgian Bay. Towards the end of 
November the captain arrived at Goderich 
alone. The schooner had gone down in a 
sudden squall, taking the crew with her, 
Waddel escaping in the yawl boat. His 
story was not impeached, and the money 
for which the vessel and her cargo was 
insured was duly paid. Then the captain 
took up his residence in Goderich, and 
became in the habit of taking trips to the 
north shore, accompanied by his twelve- 
year-old son, until one of them ended in 
the capsizing of the boat and the drowning 
of its occupants. Some years afterwards 
a fisherman discovered a schooner in about 
a hundred feet of water, near Cape Hurd, 
but no attempt to raise the sunken vessel 
was made until the present year, when 
Captain Jey, of Port Huron, undertook 
the task, and, accomplishing it, proved 
those who thought the Explorer had been 
wilfully lost were right in their suspicions. 
She had been stripped of her canvas, and 
her cargo was represented by some tons of 
stone. Twelve auger-holes were found 
close to the keel, and the body of a sailor 
lay in the locked-up cabin. 

If ships have been strangely lost, they 
have been just as strangely saved. The 
Hortense, from New Orleans to Massa- 
chusetts, was nearing the Florida Straits. 
Before turning in for the night, her com- 
mander warned the mate not to omit 
calling him at three o’clock, as they would 
then be approaching the double-headed 
Shot Keys, a large and dangerous rock. 
The night wore on. The mate went below 
to get something out of his chest, sat down 
upon it, and was soon fast asleep. The 
men on deck, thinking all was right, 
dropped off one by one, leaving a Spanish 
lad at the helm to keep a solitary watch. 
The wind changed, a stiff breeze sprang up, 
and the Hortense sped swiftly on towards 
the dreaded rock. The captain’s terrier was 
on deck and wide awake. Rushing to his 
master’s cabin, he jumped upon the sleep- 
ing man and woke him. Told to be quiet, 
Nep only barked the louder, till the 
thoroughly-roused captain thought he might 
as well go on deck. He was just in 
time. Right ahead lay the rock, and 
seizing the helm, he put the vessel about. 
Three minutes later, and the Hortense 
would have been a wreck. 

In November, 1879, the steamer South- 
sella, bound for Port Said, had left Cardiff 
but a couple of days, when she leaked so 
fast that plying the pumps proved of no 
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avail, and she was obliged to put back 
with all speed. Upon a survey being 
made, a hole was discovered on her star- 
board side, and in this hole was an eel, 
fourteen inches long and two inches in 
diameter, evidently drawn into it by 
suction ; an accidental intrusion for which 
the owner of the Southsella had good 
reason to be grateful, for had it not been 
for that eel, she would, in all likelihood, 
have sank in her loading berth. 

A perilous feat of navigation was per- 
formed by the captain, mate, and captain’s 
wife of the steamer Edgar, when, every 
man of the crew being rendered helpless 
by sickness soon after leaving the Senegal, 
the skipper turned engineer, the mate 
fireman, and the captain’s wife acted as 
man at the helm. The plucky three 
brought the ship safe home to England. 

In 1872, a Boston ship was struck by a 
storm on the banks of Newfoundland. 
Captain Wilson had his shoulder-blade 
broken by the fall of a mast, and the first 
mate and part of the crew were at the 
same time disabled. No sooner, however, 
had the captain been carried to his cabin, 
than his wife, a woman of one-and-twenty, 
hurried on deck, told the men to work with 
a will, and she would take them into port. 
The wreckage was cleared, the pumps 
manned, and the gale was weathered. 
Then a jury-mast was rigged, the ship put 
before the wind, and in twenty-one days 
reached St. Thomas. After repairing 
damages there, finding her husband still 
helpless, the indomitable woman navi- 
gated the ship to Liverpool. Captain 
Wilson was never able to resume work, 
and for seven years his brave wife sup- 
ported him and her child by working as 
clerk in a dry goods store. Then he died, 
and Mrs. Wilson was deservedly appointed 
to a Custom House inspectorship by Secre- 
tary Sherman. Such women are still to 
the fore. In a newspaper of 1880 was to 
be read : 

“ The brigantine Moorburg, left Foochow, 
in China, in October last, for Melbourne, 
carrying a crew of four, exclusive of the 
captain—whose wife was with him—and 
the mate. During the earlier part of the 
voyage the crew fell sick, and, one after 
the other, died. This left the entire 
management of the ship to the captain, 
the mate, and the captain’s wife. The 
heat was frightful, and, as if there were not 
sufficient difticulties already, a leak was 
sprung; the mate was reduced to a 


3) 
skeleton, and almost helpless from sick- 





ness; the captain was covered with sores, 
and his legs painfully swollen. The 
captain’s wife, a small, and by no means 
robust woman, kept her health; and not 
only did she nurse all the sick in turn, 
and look after her baby, but she took the 
wheel in the regular watches, and did her 
share of seaman’s work besides. The 
captain, in spite of his dreadful condition, 
managed to let himself overboard and 
stopped the leak ; and so, at last, after all 
her troubles, the Moorburg got into Bris- 
bane half full of water, with two sick men 
on board, and a woman at the helm. 
More than this, the gallant woman not 
only brought the ship safe into port, but 
her baby too.” 

Strangest of all is our last story of the 
sea. In December, 1873, the British ship 
Dei Gratia arrived at Gibraltar, with the 
Mary Celeste, an American brigantine, 
found derelict in latitude 38-20 N., longitude 
17°15 W.; but without any apparent cause 
for her abandonment. The Admiralty 
Court ordered a special survey. The ex- 
terior of the ship’s hull showed no trace of 
damage, nor was there any appearance of 
her having struck on any rock or ground, 
or been in collision. The stern, sternpost, 
and rudder were in good condition. As 
with the exterior so it was with the in- 
terior of the derelict. A minute examina- 
tion proved conclusively that no accident 
had befallen her, and that she had not 
encountered very heavy weather; for the 
pitch in the water-ways had not started, 
and the hull, masts, and yards were as 
perfect as they well could be. There was 
not a crack in the paint of the deck-house. 
The seamen’s chests and sundry articles of 
clothing on board, were quite dry; more- 
over, a small phial of sewing-machine oil, 
and a reel and thimble over it, had not 
even been upset. The harmonium and the 
rest of the cabin furniture stood in their 
proper places, the music and_ books 
scattered about had evidently never been 
wetted. The barrels of spirits, forming 
the ship’s cargo, were all well stowed, and, 
saving one that had started, were intact 
and in good order. No bills of lading, no 
manifest, rewarded the industry of active 
searchers, They found, however, abundant 
evidence of the presence of a lady and a 
child on board the brigantine. The last 
entry in the log showed that at eight a.m. on 
the 9th of November she had passed to the 
north of St. Mary, one of the Azores ; but, 
for divers reasons, it was inferred that she 
was not abandoned until some days later. 
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Why had the Mary Celeste been 
abandoned? A very terrible answer was 
suggested by the finding of a sword, 
appearing as though it had been stained 
with blood and afterwards wiped ; and the 
discovery that the top-gallant rail bore 
marks of the same ominous character, while 
both sides of the ship’s bows had been cut 
by some sharp instrument. The captain 
was well known in Gibraltar, and nobody 
believed him capable of lending a hand 
to the perpetration of any foul play. 
“Up to the present time,” said the 
Gibraltar Chronicle of January 20, 1874, 
“not a word has been heard, not a trace 
discovered, of the captain, or the crew, or 
the lady and her child. It can only be 
haped that by giving the utmost publicity 
to the circumstances, some light may be 
thrown upon them.” The home press did 
its part in spreading the story far and 
wide, but as far as we have been able to 
ascertain, the hope expressed was not 
realised ; and the abandonment of the 
Mary Celeste, and the fate of those belong- 
ing to her, are still among the many 
unsolved mysteries of the sea. 


FREE FATHER THAMES. 

THE first blow was dealt the other day 
in a controversy, which promises much in- 
teresting litigation to persons who take an 
intellectual pleasure in such things. They 
—the people, not the law-suits—ere neither 
few nor far between. From the Widow 
Blackacre downwards, and probably up- 
wards, there have never been wanting 
people so interested in the working of the 
laws that, in default of a suit of their own, 
they are never so happy as when looking 
on at the suits of others; just as a com- 
pletely cleaned-out gambler at Monaco 
hovers round the tables and selects win- 
ning colours and numbers with unfailing 
accuracy, so long as he has not a cent to 
back his inspirations withal. To such 
inveterate lovers of the law-courts, the 
case of Lewis against Layard—recently 
dismissed by the magistrates of the Maiden- 
head bench—promises a rich harvest, for 
the Thames angler is threatened with 
nothing less than exclusion from his 
favourite river —that is to say, many 
thousands of people who love to take 
their recreation in the open air, and by 
the waterside, are menaced with the loss 
of that spice of sport which gives their 
holiday its zest. 





I trust I may not be understood as 
one wishing to hark back to savagery, 
when I record my deliberate conviction 
that the men who are foremost in the work 
of the world are those who cannot make 
holiday without an excuse in either travel 
or sport. The dolce far niente is foreign 
to the strenuous English spirit, which 
abhors mere loafing without object of 
any kind. Those who know nothing 
about it, say that amusement, when 
reduced to its lowest terms, means chess- 
playing; and equally careless and super- 
ficial commentators have said the same 
thing of fishing. Anybody who has once 
felt and lost a twenty-pound salmon 
—it is astonishing how heavy the lost 
fish always are—is in a condition to 
hurl back the foul impeachment with 
scorn and derision. But in Thames angling 
it is no longer a question of salmon, 
although the trout seem to be increasing 
grandly. Salmon-fishing is a great deal 
like deer-stalking, grouse-driving, and 
pheasant-shooting. It signifies money. 
The national sports of fox-hunting and 
horse-racing are supported at such a price, 
that they are naturally the sports of the 
rich. Partridge-shooting of the older and 
less expensive kind—excellent sport when 
the stubble was long enough to afford 
cover for the birds—is rapidly vanishing 
from a country shorn by the reaping- 
machines now in use as closely as a sheep. 
The only excuse that the old English 
pointer has now for existence, is found 
in the impossibility of driving certain 
grouse moors, on account of their diffi- 
cult conformation. At present, where 
there is no chance of driving partridges, 
they are “walked-up” by the shooter ; 
in fact, every man is his own pointer. 
So a very handsome variety of the 
canine race seems likely to disappear from 
Southern England, where sport of every 
kind tends towards the artificiality of 
pheasant-shooting. As the long-tails are 
driven towards a certain corner, so must 
partridges be got together in a turnip- 
field, or actually driven past the shooters 
if any sport is to be enjoyed, for birds can 
no longer lie in the stubble. Every indi- 
cation is in the direction of expensive sport, 
possibie, under favourable conditions, only 
to the wealthy few. To the man of slender 
means, who cannot afford the costly para- 
phernalia of modern shooting, the only 
possible genuine outdoor sport is angling, 
and this is just now menaced with ex- 
tinction on the Thames by a general 
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movement on the part of the owners of 
property on the bank or of the eyots, 
which, while they remain free to the 
public, are valuable as resting-places for 
oarsmen and anglers 

The claim which has been advanced 
by numerous riverain proprietors, appears, 
if it mean anything, to signify a preten- 
sion to own the bed of the river. In its 
more insidious form it is called a right of 
private fishery, based upon mouldy parch- 
ments alleged to be of remote antiquity. 
Touching such grants of fishery as are 
alleged to date from the time of Henry 
the Second, it might perhaps be well to 
remind landowners of an incident in the 
years which followed the French Revolu- 
tion. When the first storm and stress of 
the new time had subsided, a certain 
nobleman made his peace with the Govern- 
ment, and was permitted to return to 
France. His first performance was to 
bring an action for ejectment against the 
holder of part of his lands which had been 
sold to the peasant by the Revolutionary 
Government. The legal holder—so far as 
recent law was concerned—pleaded his 
parliamentary title ; but the noble citizen 
addressed the judge thus: “I and my 
ancestors have owned the land in question 
for five hundred years.” The reply of the 
judge was as unexpected as it was crush- 
ing: ‘I will hear no more. You and 
yours have had it long enough. It is time 
that somebody else had his turn.” 

Anything more foreign to English ideas 
of justice than this celebrated decision can 
hardly be imagined ; but the perpetuity of 
property in land has of late been so rudely 
assailed that perhaps the worst argument 
that could be brought forward in a case 
interesting to the public is that of posses- 
sion from time immemorial. It must be 
recollected that in all modern cases pre- 
scription is only a good plea when fraud 
cannot be made out, and that an outrageous 
infringement on popular rights cannot be 
made legal by what lawyers call “ user” 
alone. And itis, moreover, a curious feature 
against the present attempt to oust the 
London angler from his favourite Thames, 
that the alleged time-honoured rights have 
neither been enforced nor attempted to be 
enforced till within the last few years. It 
was also pointed out by Mr. Layard to the 
Maidenhead Magistrates that because a 
person gave by deed what he imagined to 
be his right sixty years ago, it is no proof 
that the right ever existed or was in 
actual exercise at the time. It is a little 





curious that it is only after this recent 
invasion of the angler’s rights has been 
discussed at some length, that the real 
proprietor of the bed of the river and of 
all above and below it, is found to be 
neither the Thames Conservancy Board 
nor the Corporation of the City of 
London, but simply the Crown. This 
somewhat tardy discovery gets rid of a 
vast quantity of argument, so-called facts, 
and wire-drawn inferences. If the bed of 
the river belong to the Crown up to 
Cricklade, that is, so far as the river 
is held to be navigable, and only the 
administration of its navigation be vested 
in the Conservancy and the Corporation, 
it can no longer be argued that any part 
of the river is private because it passes 
between an eyot and the bank, when both 
eyot and bank belong to one proprietor. 
Such arm is without doubt part of a 
navigable river, and the right to fish in 
it belongs to the public, parchments to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

The arguments on which the riverain 
owners base their claim, albeit untenable, 
are too interesting in themselves to be 
lightly passed over. In this old England 
of ours, even when we acknowledge a 
portion of the ancient fabric to be too 
threadbare to endure further strain, we 
cut out the worn piece delicately and 
tenderly, and lay it aside reverently 
in a storehouse meet for moth-eaten 
banners and mouldy records. Even 
when we arrive at the conclusion that a 
grant made by Rosamond Clifford’s royal 
lover is somewhat out of date, we never 
handle it roughly—umless it prove too 
great an obstacle in our way, when it is 
like to go the way of such things. But 
setting aside the more or less apocryphal 
grants of Henry of Anjou, the claimants 
to proprietary rights over the river Thames 
argue that their position is equivalent to 
that of owners of river-bank property 
where the stream is not held to be navi- 
gable. Where a stream is distinctly of 
the non-navigable class, and runs between 
banks owned by different people, it is held 
that the bed of the river belongs to each 
owner as far as the middle; and where 
both banks belong to one person the whole 
bed belongs to him, and in legal form all 
above and beneath it : that is, the minerals 
beneath the soil, the water which fiows 
over it, and the air which ripples the water; 
that is to say, with certain reservations as 
to the enjoyment of the river by those other 
owners through whose property it flows. 
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Thus an owner of both banks cannot dam 
up a stream and convert it into a lake for 
supplying a town with water without the 
consent of those whose water he is cutting 
off. But bating certain limitations for the 
common good, such as that which makes it 
criminal for a man to set on fire his house 
standing on his own freehold land, the 
non-navigable stream and its bed belong 
to the proprietor of the two banks. 

This appears to be the case set up by 
the owner in the Maidenhead case. Every- 
body who knows and loves the Thames 
will recollect the little eyot lying im- 
mediately above the railway-bridge. It 
is much nearer to the Berkshire than to 
the Buckinghamshire side of the river, and 
is the property of the owner of the house 
and lawn on the mainland, where some 
eel-bucks are placed. The length of time 
these eel-catching baskets have been en- 
dured where they are is a proof of the 
long-suffering of the public; but they do 
not affect the main question as to the 
proprietary right in the bed of the river. 
On behalf of Mr. Tyrrell Lewis, the owner 
of the house and eyot in question, the bed 
of the arm of the river between the lawn 
and the eyot is claimed as private property, 
on the ground that both banks are in his 
possession ; at least, this was the argument 
brought forward at Maidenhead Petty 
Sessions. It is not contended that this 
rule applies when a river is navigable, 
and it would therefore seem that issue 
must be finally joined on the question 
whether the Thames at Maidenhead, and 
for that matter as far as Cricklade, is 
or is not navigable or common. 

To ordinary minds it would appear that 
the matter is not worth ten minutes’ dis- 
cussion. Even if the restriction of ‘‘ com- 
mon” to “navigable” be admitted, there 
is obviously an end of the matter ; for if a 
river which is actually navigated, not only 
by row-boats and steam launches, but by 
barges carrying freight, is not ‘‘navigable,” 
what river is? The answer of the riparian 
owner is that “ navigable” does not mean 
a river navigable only by means of locks, 
but is restricted to that portion of it in 
which the tide ebbs and flows; or in other 
words, that artificial contrivances for 
making a river navigable in fact, render it 
non-navigable in law. This, in plain 
English, is the contention: That the 
Thames above Teddington Lock is not a 
navigable river and the property of the 
Crown by reason of the weirs which have 
been put up to keep a head of water in 





the river—otherwise, to make it navigable. 
Mr. Layard brought forward documentary 
evidence to show that the tide of the 
Thames originally flowed as high as 
Boulter’s Lock, above Maidenhead Bridge, 
and that the erection of locks down to 
Teddington could, even on the tidal 
theory, hardly affect his right to fish 
where he did, any more than the erection 
of a weir and lock below Kew Bridge 
could affect the right of the public to angle 
between it and Teddington, by creating 
proprietary rights in the owners of the 
banks. All this is interesting from an 
antiquarian point of view, and perhaps to 
legal eyes valuable in this particular case, 
but what interests the public more nearly is 
the general issue as to the navigability of 
the Thames from Teddington to Cricklade. 

There is a farce, in which Charles 
Mathews played charmingly, called Try- 
ing It On, which fairly illustrates the 
position of the more aggressive landowners 
on the banks of the Thames. While 
nobody was looking they tried how much 
the public would put up with, just as 
landowners elsewhere have felt their way 
gradually till they were strong enough 
either to get their picking and stealing of 
public property sanctioned by a private 
Bill smuggled through Parliament, or to 
plead sixty years’ undisturbed enjoyment 
of their plunder. Such attempts at the 
capture of public property as were in part 
defeated in Epping Forest and are reported 
to have been recently made at Mitcham, at 
Malvern, and among the Quantock Hills, 
have been completely successful at a well- 
known village-green in Norfolk, and on the 
once common-land near Burnham Beeches, 
and in scores of other places. The method 
of setting to work was simple. The lord 
of the manor or two or three owners of 
adjoining property having come to an 
understanding as to the division of plunder 
first ran a rail round the village-green or 
common-ground to keep people from 
straying into the pond on dark nights. 
When this hand-rail had become a recog- 
nised part of the green, people and their 
cattle were warned off it, and finally the 
rail was improved into a fence, and the 
land built over or broken up for agricul- 
tural purposes. Protest was useless, as 
many a would-be village Hampden has 
found to his cost. Such a one would be 
first of all cut off from any share in the 
custom of the big houses in the neighbour- 
hood and their servants, and, if he did not 
live in his own house on his own ground, 
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would certainly be ejected by the landlord 
or the parson or their friends. Moreover, 
he would be set down as a “ bad lot,” as a 
Dissenter, a Radical, and either a poacher 
himself or the associate of poachers; and 
would be driven either into goal or work- 
house, or out of that part of the country. 

By the riverside the process has been 
not less ingenious and interesting. 

What, for instance, could be more 
natural than for the owner of a field or 
a lawn than to consider the tiny islet 
covered with rushes and flowering aquatic 
plants, separated from him by a slender 
strip of water in winter and by little more 
than a muddy puddle in summer as 
his own property? It was not laid down 
in his deeds, and as a matter of fact 
belonged to the Crown, but that was no 
| reason why he should not try to set up a 
claim to it. The instinct of rounding off 
properties and squaring fields is implanted 
deeply in human nature, and, where there 
is no opposition, asserts itself with irresis- 
tible power. It is too easy to block up an 
arm of a river only a few yards wide at 
one season and feet at another with eel- 
pots to begin with, and later on to throw 
a rustic bridge across. When these steps 
have been taken with impunity it is only 
a work of time to fill up one end of the 
strait which divides the eyot from the shore, 
to thus convert the strait into a backwater, 
and presently to fill in the backwater, put 
camp-shedding on the exterior face of the 
eyot towards the main stream, and thus 
capture it altogether. It is the same thing 
with fields through which a right-of-way 
has existed from time immemorial. It is 
easy to turn a bull into a field concerning 
which there is any doubt, easier still to 
put up finger-posts warning all persons not 
engaged in towing to keep from off it. 
Persons have, it is stated, been actually 
fined for insisting on fishing from a tow- 
path, which is, in fact, as much a public 
highway as the river or a post-road. Where 
the tow-path shifts from one side of the 
river to the other, the old ferry-boats have 
been removed, so that many a pleasant 
stroll by the riverside is brought to an 
abrupt conclusion. It is the old story of 
the wealthy teaching those poorer than 
themselves the lesson of combination to 
maintain their real or supposed rights. 
Anglers, who are supposed to be a 
thoughtful race, should not allow the 
lesson to be lost, but rally round Mr. 
Layard, Mr. Francis Francis, Mr. Crump, 
and other defenders of rights which give 





enjoyment to thousands upon thousands of 
hard-worked Londoners, whose best—to 
use an Hibernicism—‘ playground” is a 
Free Thames, 


BY WORKMAN’S TRAIN. 

AT five in the morning, although not 
yet daylight, it is getting on that way. 
Lamps everywhere are turning pale, cocks 
are crowing, the rumble of waggons is like 
muttering thunder in the distance, while a 
bell faintly clanking from a distant convent 
reminds us of ancient ways in this wilderness. 
of new streets and gaunt railway-arches, 
Now the night-policeman has relinquished 
his bull’s-eye, and no longer looks with 
suspicion upon the wayfarer with a bundle, 
for everybody now abroad carries a bundle, 
and with that also a tin can. The bundlecon- 
tains what is curtly called grub, and the can, 
no doubt, cold tea, to be presently warmed 
up by engine-house or work-room fire. It is 
an extensive picnic, in fact. Everybody 
going out for the day—without much 
prospect of enjoyment, to judge from the 
moody faces revealed by the sulky morning 
light. 

A little group of men are lounging about 
the station-doors, not yet opened, although 
the gas-light shines brightly through the 
booking-office windows. And we iook at 
each other morosely, with the consciousness 
that it is Monday morning, and that we 
are in for another week’s hard work, 
our pockets nearly empty, and pay-day 
a long way off. But a young woman 
appears—a young woman with a parcel— 
and the harsh expression in our faces is 
relieved by a certain mildness. The young 
woman is going to King’s Cross for another 
train, and is doubtful of getting there in 
time ; but everybody assures her that she 
is all right. The workman’s special will 
be along in five minutes. And now doors 
are flung open noisily, and we file in. 
“To the Tower!” The booking-clerk 
hesitates for a moment, for this is the first 
train to the new station, and the first 
demand for a ticket. 

But it is all right. A parti-coloured 
workman’s ticket is handed out, instead 
of the sober self-coloured one of ordinary 
life; a return ticket at a fare refresh- 
ingly small. There is no examination as 
to your title to be called a workman. 
Get up early enough in the morning, 
and you are a workman to all intents 
and purposes. But at the same time 
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you assume certain disabilities. You must 
not return before five o'clock, except 
on Saturdays, and if smashed up by the 
company in transit, a sum limited to a 
hundred pounds only, is payable for the 
damages. 

On the platform everything seems to 
blink sleepily in the strange mixture of 
daylight and gaslight; and as we pass 
over the tops of the houses, they, too, 
seem to be fast asleep, with their closely- 
shrouded windows, and chimneys that 
have not yet begun to smoke. On each 
side of the carriage sits a row of workmen, 
stolid and solemn-looking: some in the 
cords and battered hat of the bricklayer; a 
carpenter, perhaps, with his bag of tools ; 
a plumber, like a serpent-charmer, with 
some yards of piping coiled round his 
arm ; painters, slight and pale, with white 
“jumpers,” or blouses, under their coats. 
At one station, as we are moving off, a late 
arrival makes a desperate rush to get in. 
One at the window, looking out like Sister 
Ann, is questioned : “ Did Bill manage it?” 
“No, Bill didn’t; and dropped his grub 
underneath the train.” Poor Bill! he will 
chew the cud of bitter regret as he waits 
for the next train. 

A sort of grim appreciation is expressed 
at this little incident; but for the most 
part the faces are set and serious. There 
is little of the salt of youth in these hard- 
featured men. Some doze off; there is no 
talk of any kind, but a continuous spitting, 
for the most part without the excuse of a 
“quid.” At Paddington, daylight is in 
the ascendant—the lamps are just blots of 
light, and the newly-polished brasses of 
the engines, paraded for the early trains, 
glitter in the morning light. At each station 
is a crowd of working-men, ready to 
squeeze into the already well-filled carriages. 
The young woman with the parcel manages 
to miss King’s Cross, and is carried on to 
Farringdon, and departs gnashing her 
teeth. Indeed, it is difficult to see the 
names of stations through the bodies of 
half-a-dozen thick-set men standing in the 
gangway, and nobody takes the trouble to 
call them out. 

And then there is a continual exodus, 
with the heavy tramp of feet, at each of 
the City stations, and at Aldgate a general 
clearance, and a few minutes’ delay while 
a voice afar-off asks, “ Ain’t you going on 
to the Tower?” Yes, we are going on 
to the Tower ; and the passage is rather a 
pleasant one, for underground. There is 
a smell of cement and fresh-turned soil, 





for the line has burrowed beneath the 
dirt of ancient London, and into the 
untainted gravel below. 

A great opportunity for finds of the 
archeological order, one would think, and 
yet it does not appear that anything very 
important was found. The remains of 
Roman London are, it is well known, 
buried some twelve or thirteen feet below 
the soil, a fact at first blush rather difficult 
to account for, till we remember that the 
digging of cellars and clearing of founda- 
tions is quite a modern practice. The old 
builders never cleared, but only levelied 
the remains of previously existing struc- 
tures, and then before dust-holes were 
periodically cleared and the contents of 
ash-pits carted away, the débris of a com- 
munity would accumulate very rapidly. 
The line strikes across the old City wall, 
and its foundations gave a tough job to 
the contractors to clear away, while the 
City ditch that was filled up as long ago 
as Charles the First’s time contained a 
considerable assortment of unconsidered 
trifles, with a few curios among the mass. 
The presence of a large deposit of horns, 
several tons of them, creates a certain 
amount of speculation. One would think 
that such articles would have always had 
a certain commercial value, and would not 
have been shot as rubbish indiscriminately. 
The cutting, it is said, passes right under- 
neath the mound on Tower Hill where the 
scaffold was formerly erected, and which 
has soaked up so much of the blue blood 
of England. But nothing of the gloom 
of such memories hangs about the Tower 
Station. The new station is of pleasant 
cheerful aspect, with its wooden staircases, 
leading up to a big gap among tall houses, 
where a fringe of trees is visible, and blue 
sky flecked with white clouds. 

And in Trinity Square, where we emerge, 
the air is fresh and pleasant, and below us 
is the Tower, clearly built rather to com- 
mand the river than the land, the blue 
mists of morning hanging still about it, 
and lingering most of all in the deep dry 
moat. The Tower, with its Norman 
pepper-boxes rising over such a medley of 
buildings, battlements, and towers, with the 
chimneys of comfortable red-brick dwellings, 
medizval loopholes, and modern casements, 
all mixed up together. Is there in the rest 
of the world a building — putting aside 
mere ruins and antiquities—half so inter- 
esting as the Tower of London? If the 
Bastille had been preserved with its 
terrible memories, we should all make 
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pilgrimages to see it. But could it vie 
with our prison fortress, that is still a going 
concern, with warders and sentinels, and 
the parade of keys and gates, just as it 
was in Norman William’s day? And one 
feels that it would be a pity to turn it 
into a mere museum, although the public 
should have free access to it at all times, 
with a service of guides at fixed fees for 
those who like to employ them. 

In front of the postern-gate, a small, 
dark-coated rifleman is marching up and 
down—the familiar bearskins being away 
among the Pyramids — but there are no 
other marks of life about the fortress, 
which will presently no doubt awake, with 
bugle-calls and the rattle of arms as the 
round of duty begins, that perhaps has 
never ceased since Norman pennons first 
crowned the battlements of the keep 

Pleasant enough must have been the 
houses in Trinity Square with such a scene 
to look down upon, and the Thames 
beyond with its crowded shipping, and 
perhaps on mornings such as these, over 
the mist of houses, a glimpse of the blue 
Surrey hills. A square once, no doubt, 
inhabited by comfortable Trinity brethren, 
or men snugly connected with the Mint, 
and the wives and children of such— 
happy little urchins with such a big play- 
thing always in view from the nursery 
windows—but they are all gone now, and 
the houses are shipping-offices for the 
most part, with strange unfamiliar names 
where once you might see the brass plates 
of Brown and Jones. A stray doctor here 
and there is left, perhaps, and no doubt 
there is a parsonage somewhere, but all 
else is business. Here and there groups 
of men are waiting for warehouses to 
open, and lower down the hill is a small 
detachment of spring-carts, whose masters, 
no doubt, are at this moment buying fish 
in Billingsgate. 

In the river it is dead low-water, and 
by the stairs two or three boats are lying 
high and dry on a bed of gravel, and it is 
here that we may say is the very birth- 
place of London; the gravelly landing- 
place, with the defensible hill above, that 
first tempted some roving tribe to make 
a settlement by the river. And really, in 
the quiet of this low tide, the river has a 
friendly, homely appearance. A boatload 
of workmen is just being ferried over; 
and the ‘longshore men, who would be 
about you like so many vampires if you 
wanted to get on board a ship or catch a 
steamer, now look upon you with con- 





temptuous indifference. And you seem 
to share the lazy life of the river and 
the ships, the big steamers lying quietly 
aground, while the plaintive “ Yo heave 
ho” of the sailors hauling away at a 
ladder rings pleasantly in the morning air. 

But if day has hardly begun on the 
river, it is fully launched and steaming on 
at a great rate at Billingsgate. Habitués 
say with disdain that a Monday’s market 
is only child’s play. But it is a very 
noisy, not to say rude kind of play, while 
men in white fish-smeared garments, with 
boxes on their heads, run amuck through 
the crowd, that is “yap yap yapping,” 
gathered about some salesman who 
watches the whole business as if he had 
nothing to do with it, while an energetic 
assistant in white overalls does all the 
work. And then the stairs to the river, 
where the craft are lying almost jammed 
together, and mostly aground, and to see 
the interminable procession of the men in 
white fishy garments, like the slaves of 
Aladdin’s lamp, with each his tray or fish- 
box on his head, mounting always in one 
continued line, with stolid Chinese in- 
difference written on each face! Is there 
no end to the supply of men in fishy 
garments ? 

At last you may, perhaps, make out that 
there is another set of steps where there 
is an equally continuous descending stream 
of these fish-bearers. So that like a stage 
army the same men may come into review 
twice over. But the habit of carrying a 
box of fish upon the head seems to fix a 
certain expression on the features, and thus 
the men resemble each other so much that 
it is impossible to say where the ring begins 
or ends. 

Apart from all this the fish make a fine 
display ; enormous cod that seem capable 
of swallowing a man whole, and a 
wonderful variety of fresh-caught fish 
glowing in all their prismatic colours, And 
in the street, too, crowded with carts and 
vans, there is nothing but fish from one 
end to the other. 

Somewhere hereabouts the Monument 
comes in sight with its gilt top lighted up by 
the morning sun. And the sudden desire 
comes to go to the top. For what a sight 
it must be on such a morning as this to see 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 

Open unto the fields and to the sky. * 

But no; the Monument is inaccessible 
till eight o’clock, when the world of London 
will be shrouded in the smoke of its 
myriad fires. 
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And so let us complete the circle for 
ourselves, stopping in Cannon Street to 
peer over the wooden hoarding where the 
navvies are just beginning to work at the 
tunnelling under the street. And here at 
the Mansion House we come upon the 
British workman again with his bundle and 
his can. But alas! with broad daylight 
come class distinctions ; and an exacting 
clerk demands of us the full fare home. 





GEOFFREY STIRLING. 
BY MRS. LEITH ADAMS. 
a 
PROLOGUE. 

CHAPTER V. A LOVE-SONG. 

As a lark at early morning, so sang 
the child Hilda, sitting at her work in the 
sunshine. 

** Love is not a feeling to pass away 
Like the balmy breath of a summer’s day ; 
It is not—it cannot be—laid aside, 
Tt is not a thing to forget or hide. 
It clings to the heart—ah ! woe is me! 
As the ivy clings to the old oak-tree.” 

A quaint song truly to be sung by a 
maiden of such tender years, “quite six 
now,” as she was wont to say with a 
charming air of complacency at being 
able to lay claim to so much; and who 
could forbear a smile at the precocious 
pathos with which the last two lines were 
given? 

The dolorous lay was sung under diffi- 
culties too. The dark-blue ribbon which 
tied back Hilda’s sunny hair hardly kept 
the curling tendrils well in hand, and 
truants had to be pushed back into an 
unwilling captivity every five minutes or 
so. Then, the work upon which the 
songster was engaged was of such an 
intricate and responsible character as to 
require, at critical moments, that rosy 
lips should be screwed up tight and a 
bonnie head held well on one side. 
Hilda’s bit of an arm was thrust far into 
the deepest recesses of a black worsted 
stocking, and there the wee hand stretched 
to its utmost to form a frame for 
that homely kind of needle-work called 
darning. Under and over—under and 
over—went the long needle, of which the 
little woman who guided it in the way it 
should go looked the least bit in the 
world frightened, while a beautiful net- 
work grew. 

Not without violet eyes casting wistful 
looks through the casement whence came 
streaming in a fountain of golden light ; 





not without a big sigh now and again 
heaving the baby-bodice. 

“The path of duty is sweet,” had been 
the last copy in her writing-book ; and 
Hilda was in that desirable path at the 
present time. But for all that she could 
not help remembering how still and bright 
would lie the dykes in the sunshine, how 
charming was the paper-boat she made 
with her own deft fingers, and proudly 
floated there the day before. 

The bracken was all turning yellow 
against the rocks. The nuts in the wood 
were ruddy outside and delicious within. 
You had but to jump as high as you could, 
bring your two hands close together, and 
—why, there you were, you know, and the 
nuts too! 

What was the good of thinking of 
nutting in the woods, under the leaves 
that were all red and yellow, when you 
ought to be giving all your attention to 
stocking-mending ? 

An uneasy hitch of the small three- 
legged stool on which Hilda was perched 
was the outward and visible demonstration 
of this penitent reflection. 

Hilda had been reared under a system 
of repression that would have hardened a 
nature less naturally sweet and tender. 
As it was, repression had only saddened 
the violet eyes and given them a dreamy - 
softness, strange and wonderfully winning 
to see in one so young. It made you feel 
that the shadow of a womanhood to come 
was for ever over the child, tempering the 
ready smile of her sensitive mouth, but 
not yet having stunted those precious 
tendrils, the warm and loving sympathies 
of the child-heart. 

Some women are born with a tendency 
to idolatry. Such idolise, first, a doll, 
or something that for lack of a better 
thing represents a doll; then, in time, 
lover, husband, children follow, each and 
all filling the place that in the savage 
heart is occupied by the bit of painted 
stick he calls his god. The passionate 
votary is never tired of burning sweetest 
incense at her shrine; she is willing to 
spend and be spent, to suffer and keep 
weary vigil, smiling the while. 

Such a nature was folded in that bud, 
little Hilda’s heart. Already an idol was 
in possession, an idol whose worship was 
conducted in secret. 

But at present Hilda’s whole soul is 
centred on her stocking-mending. The 
last masterly touches given to a finished 





work are full of a rapture all their own, 
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and Hilda’s web of lattice-work was close 
on completion. 
“Tt is not—it cannot be—laid aside, 
It is not a thing to forget or hide ; 
It clings to the heart—ah ! woe is me! 
As the ivy clings to the old oak-tree.” 

Again uprose the sound of the pretty 
love-lorn ditty, but this time the singer 
held her work out at arm’s length and 
looked at it with her head on one side 
admiringly as she sang. 

“Don't be singing foolish songs when 
you're at work, Hilda.” 

The voice came through the half-open 
door from a room across the white-stoned 
passage. 

“It helps me, mothie, to sing when I’m 
working.” 

“That is but a foolish fancy; and the 
song, where did you learn it ?” 

“Miss Alicia taught it me, mothie ; 
she said to stop awhile, you know, and 
sigh—so——” 

“She might have taught you something 
better while she was about it. If I hear 
of any more such folly, you shan’t go to 
the great house any more this side 
Christmas.” 

Hilda shivered, though the sun was 
shining so merrily through the lattice-panes. 

What would the life of anyone be who 
was forbidden to go to Dale End ? 

The thought was really too stupendous 
for the mind to grasp. 

No delicate touching of the keys of 
the old spinet, awaking a certain gracious 
tinkling sound that seemed delicious to her 
ears ; Miss Alicia standing by, smiling at 
the player’s delight. No half-timid glanc- 
ing into wonderful tomes, wherein were 
pictures, fearsome and beautiful, of knights 
in gay caparison and deadly fight. No 
stories of the ghost in the blue-chamber ; 
no syllabub in the housekeeper’s-room. 
What would life be, shorn of such delights 
as these and others akin to them ? 

“JT won't sing any more, mothie,” said 
poor Hilda, “if you don’t like me to. All 
the same, I think it’s a be—ootiful song, 
and I love Miss Alicia for teaching it me.” 

A pretty mutinous pout steals round the 
baby-lips that thus utter their small pro- 
test ; but a sharp slap on the side of the 
golden-brown head nearly capsizes Hilda 
from her three-legved throne a moment 
afterwards, and shows her that there is 
a price to pay for loyalty to the absent. 

“ Little wilful!” cries Mrs. Devenant, 
who has hurried across the house-place 
thus to administer condign punishment. 





Hilda doubtless smarts under the blow, 
but she does not weep, she does not even 
complain. She tries to bafile fate by 
ignoring the knocks it bestows. 

“‘When are you going to learn that it 
is useless to try and get the better of me, 
with your wheedling ways?” said Mrs. 
Devenant, standing beside her small 
daughter, tall, splendid, implacable. 

She was only a farmer’s daughter; her 
brother—honest son of toil—had followed 
his own plough ; had had friendly rivalries 
with his neighbours as to stacking corn 
and gathering in crops of mangel-wurzels, 
and was “respected by all who knew him,” 
as the saying goes. He was so much of a 
gentleman at heart as never to boast that 
his sister Hester had ‘married above her ;” 
indeed, in his own mind he thought she 
had made rather a fool of herself in the 
matter. He wondered at a man being 
called by a name that seemed by rights to 
belong to a higher class of beings; and 
glancing furtively at Gabriel Devenant’s 
dark deep-set eyes and wild locks, opined 
within himself that if he claimed kin with 
an angel at all, it wasn’t one of the right 
sort. Being, however, a man given to 
mind his land and look upon the proyier 
management of cattle as one of the main 
ends of existence, the young farmer kept 
a discreet silence on these delicate points. 

Such was Hester Devenant’s lineage; and 
yet she had the mask of a Roman empress, 
and the dignity of one born to the purple, 
when she chose to assume it. 

Nothing more perfect than the way in 
which her head was set upon her shoulders 
could well be imagined; nothing more 
lovely than the endless coils of dark hair 
twisted in a rich mass low on her neck— 
hair that when she sat in a chair and let it 
fall loose, reached to the ground, and lay 
there a glorious tangle of curls and ripples. 

Strangers looked at Gabriel Devenant’s 
wife, and then said what a beautiful woman 
she might have been. Only “might have 
been,” for in her face was all womanly 
gentleness lacking: neither sweetness nor 
peace had there their dwelling-place. It 
was the face of a woman at war with all the 
world, at war with all good impulses, even 
in her own nature—not unfeeling, but 
with all good feeling misguided, passionate, 
aggressive ; the eyes dark, defiant—above 
all, suspicious ; the nose chiselled finely, 
and with those upward curving nostrils 
that are rare, and rare as_ beautiful ; 
the mouth cruel, restless, and so marring 
the perfection of all else. Yet those thin 
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nervous lips smiled sometimes ; chiefly when 
Gabriel said something which it pleased his 
wife to hear, or when she stood by Hilda 
as the child lay sleeping with a flushed 
cheek resting on a pretty pink palm. 

It could not be expected that Mrs. Deve- 
nant should be a popular woman. On the 
contrary, she was a singularly friendless 
person. Yet she managed to get her own 
way as much by fear as others did by love. 
The people about her feared her bitter 
tongue, and were cautious how they set 
it wagging; feared her resentment, and 
were careful not to arouse it. Few cared 
to try and cross her will; and yet, under- 
lying her life was a tragedy. 

She was not what is called young when 
she married, being five years her husband’s 
senior, and he had then reached his seven- 
and-twentieth year. She had never had 
any rustic flirtations. Never had any village 
lad ventured on the offering of a Sunday 
posy, or nudged her with an amorous 
elbow, after the fashion of bumpkin lovers. 
Tall and stately as one of the pine-trees 
on her father’s farm, she grew to fullest 
womanhood, gaining not losing comeliness 
with every passing year. 

Then she met Gabriel Devenant, an 
artist wandering about the grassy lanes and 
flower-pied fields in search of “bits” of 
colour. 

That time seemed long ago now—that 
dear dead time; a thing that had been 
and was not; a dead thing upon whose 
grave was written no “ resurgam.” 

Hester had loved passionately and madly 
this slender dark-eyed lover of hers; 
softened for him as she had softened for 
none other; became his wife, and then 
taken the love he bore her into her 
strong hands, and strangled the life out of 
it. There it lay, crushed and dead, and 
out of it grew a terrible thing, holding in 
itself the very nature of a blight—a thing 
called toleration. 

Hester was jealous of everything her 
husband loved, of every source of pleasure 
he found in life that had not its centre in 
herself. She grew to be the bane and 
burden of his existence. She was jealous 
even of his art—in time, jealous of his 
child. Reproaches and sneers were dished- 
up to him with every meal—a pungent 
sauce little to any man’s liking. At last 
he knew himself to have become that most 
despicable thing—a husband who is pitied 
for his home - misery, and his submission 
to a woman’s tyranny. He grew reckless. 
The ambition that had once burnt brightly 





in his heart died out and became but 
ashes. He grew moody, fitful, fond of 
solitary wanderings. His easel was neg- 
lected : he muttered to himself as he sat 
over the fire, and rarely smiled save when 
little Hilda crept to his knee and nestled 
her head lovingly against his breast. 

Evil days had come upon the farm that 
was Hester’s maiden home. The old 
farmer died, and, to the amaze of all, the 
land was found to be heavily encumbered 
with debt incurred for a drunken scape- 
grace son, who had only been seen at 
uncertain intervals, like a sort of domestic 
comet of sinister omen, hanging about the 
place. Then the younger brother—he who 
had thought Hester a fool for marrying 
the half-foreign man with the outlandish 
name — gathered himself and his tools 
together, shook the dust off his feet, and 
betook himself to the New World, together 
with an honest lass, who, setting a field- 
poppy to blow in his button-hole one ruddy 
autumn evening, told him she’d “follow 
him bare-foot round the world,” a promise 
he sealed with a hearty smack of a kiss 
on lips as red as the poppy itself. 

So poverty might have come to Gabriel’s 
quaint little house among the dykes (for 
though Hester was the thriftiest of women, 
what’s the use of being thrifty if you’ve 
nothing to be thrifty on?), but that an 
aunt of Mr. Devenant’s died leaving him a 
patrimony, small in itself, but enough and 
more than enough for the requirements of 
that modest household. People said this 
stroke of fortune had a bad effect on 
Gabriel, that where he had once tried to 
do a little work, now he did none. His 
hand, though given to shaking sadly, had 
not lost all its cunning. His eyes, though 
often strangely filmy and apt to waver as 
they met yours, could still brighten at the 
sight of a mellow sunset or the glint of 
sunshine upon a fruit-laden bough, and his 
pictures found a ready sale with the 
dealers. 

“He might do something,” said Beck- 
lington, shaking its many heads, and to this 
the select circle at the Safe Retreat said : 
“ Ay, ay; so he moight,” taking the pipes 
from their lips to let the asseveration have 
way. ‘ 

Farmer Dale even saw fit to enter 
upon the subject anatomically and in detail. 
“He’s got a kind of a paralysation over 
him, has Maister Dev’nant,” said that 
worthy, hitching his right-hand thumb into 
the arm-hole of his. plush waistcoat, and 
swelling himself out as one who enters upon 
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a matter of which he is master; “a kind 
of a blight, so to speak, same as Bill 
Stephens’s uncle on the mother’s side, him 
as drags his leg like as if it didn’t reetly 
belong to him, and can’t count upon what 
it ‘ull do once it’s set a-goin’ no more than 
if it wur a threshing-flail. Well, Maister 
Dev’nant he’s summat i’ same way, only 
he’s got it i his insoide. It’s too much 
thraping from a woman’s tongue as is 
cause on, I reckon; and then he’s half a 
furriner, which, as I hear, are mostly but 
a lazy kind o’ folk. Still he moight do 
summat. Bill Stephens’s uncle makes shift 
to rock the craddle for Bill’s missus wi’ t’ 
leg as he’s kep’ the whip hand of, that does 
he. Maister Dev’nant’s come o’ gentle 
folk; one can see that wi’ half an eye; 
he cannot dig, to beg he is ashamed, as 
the sayin’ goes; and as to paintin’ those 
bits o signboards as he used to be 
so busy about, why his hand shakes too 
much——” 
“ That’s because he’s feert o’ his missus,” 
put in Softie, speaking unadvisedly. 
“Nay,” said the farmer with a fat 
chuckle ; “if every one of us as had that 
complaint took to the shivers, there’d be 
a pretty ditherification among us—we'd be 
little better than quaking bogs every man 
and mother’s son of us, come Saturday 
night. And as for you, Softie——” 
But Softie had craftily departed, so the 
meeting returned to the discussion of 
Gabriel Devenant, and it was unanimously 
resolved that the man might “ do summat.” 
Apparently Mr. Devenant did not coin- 
cide in this resolve. More and more, as 
time passed on, did he become a mere 
dreamer, living in a world of fancies, which, 
to judge by their results, could not have 
been wholesome mental food. 
For all his five years less of life, Gabriel 
grew to look older, much older, than his 
handsome wife. Lines deep and haggard 
marred the somewhat feminine beauty of 
his features; grey mingled largely with 
the lank locks that were thrust behind his 
ears and then fell loosely on the shabby 
velvet collar of his coat. His form grew 
bent, his chest hollow. Wrapped in his 
favourite outdoor garment, a flowing 
Spanish cloak, and with hat slouched over 
his eyes, he was in truth a weird and 
gloomy figure. 
But there was one whose heart so 
brimmed over with love for this strange, 


silent, brooding man, that in that precious | bit of the deep dyke. 
chalice was no room for fear—and this | that her father was unhappy in his home ; 


maid,” his “ fairy,” his half-a-dozen other 
pretty names coined of love. 

He would steal up to kiss Hilda good- 
night, and the two in a wordless ecstasy 
of tenderness hold each other close, until 
Hester’s clear voice from below came 
ringingly to know “why he was keeping 
the child awake at that time of night ?” 
Then down dived Hilla under the 
blankets like a little rabbit into its hole, 
shaking with happy noiseless laughter, and 
leaving nothing visible but a tangle of 
brown curls. 

Gabriel had taught the child a few 
words of the foreign tongue that he loved 
for his mother’s sake—the little black-eyed 
mother whose quick and graceful gestures 
when she spoke were among the most 
vivid of his boyish memories—the little 
French mother, lost too soon: always 
pretty, always buoyant, almost young in 
the memory of her son, though by this 
time she would have been a grey-haired, 
withered little old woman, with furrowed 
brown cheeks and hands like bird’s claws, 
after the manner of her countrywomen in 
the evening of life. 

“C’est done bien toi, mon camarade !” 
sounded a sufficiently-quaint and delicious 
greeting to Gabriel’s ears from Hilda’s 
baby-lips, followed, too, as it always was, 
by the roguish smile of a rosy mouth full 
of pearls ; but ‘‘ mother ” frowned and chid 
her husband for teaching the child such 
“ gibberish.” So Hilda took to whispering 
gibberish on the sly, and then straightway 
laying a tiny finger across her own wilful 
lips, shaking her snood of curls, and saying 
Hush!” the while her pretty eyes brimmed 
over with mischief. 

In all her childish troubles the great and 
abiding sense of how dearly her father 
loved her was a source of strength and 
consolation to Hilda. Doubtless she did 
not justly estimate her mother’s love, since 
it was so seldom shown, and rather took 
the guise of a hard yoke than any softer 
form ; in truth the bane and curse of a 
misguided love is that it is so seldom 
looked upon as love at all. Hilda, sleep- 
ing, could not see her mother looking down 
upon her with a rare and tender smile ; 
she could not tell that the hand, so much 
oftener felt in correction than caress, 
had trembled convulsively when once the 
child’s bold and hardy footsteps had led 
her to wander perilously near a dangerous 
The child saw 
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him with sour ways and thwarted him in 
every little whim and fancy, would, had he 
lain sick with some deadly disease, have 
taken her own life-in her hand and 
counted it as nothing of a cost to pay for 
his. If there are people in the world (as 
we know there are) made up of such 
strange contradictions, such extremes of 
hardness and devotion, of selfishness and 
self-sacrifice, that they cannot understand 
themselves, how can it be expected that 
others should be any better able to solve a 
problem so intricate ? 

Hilda, her ears still tingling from the 
blow that had been the dole accorded to 
her loyalty to Miss Ashby and the sweet 
song of true love taught her by that dear 
lady, looked stolidly out at the apple- 
tree. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Devenant had taken 
the work from Hilda’s passive hands, and 
was subjecting it to a critical examination. 
She would have been glad had it proved 
to be ill done. That would have seemed 
to give some justification to her rebuke 
anent the foolish song. 

But the web of worsted tracery was 
perfect—a marvel, indeed, to have been 
achieved by such bits of hands. 

“This is better than the last,” she said, 
giving the meed of praise grudgingly 
as her custom was. She ever took a 
full-tlavoured satisfaction in finding fault, 
the words “ well done” always dropping 
haltingly from a reluctant tongue—than 
which there is no surer way of sapping the 
joy out of young lives, and discouraging 
every effort after good. 

Mrs. Devenant wore, hanging by her 
side, what was called a “ handy ” in those 
days, but which now masquerades under 
the statelier name of “‘chatelaine.” By it 
hung, suspended to her shapely waist, 
thimble (in a little cone-shaped case), 
scissors, knife, and bodkin (in a case like 
a Liliputian coffin). 

Now her hand fell to the level where 
these treasures hung, and Hilda, gathering 
up her shoulders to her ears, shivered as if 
she were making up her mind to have one 
of those precious pearls, her little even 
teeth, pulled ruthlessly from its coral bed. 

Snip, snap ! 

The web of carefully made trellis-work 
is gone, and a gulf yawns in its place. 

A cruel way of teaching stocking-mend- 
ing, but apt to make a clever scholar. As 
an author, lost in contemplation of the 
creations of his own brain is often wooed 
into forgetting that they are not living 





creatures, so Hilda, intent upon her mend- 
ing, had forgotten that the groundwork of 
her labour was only a “make believe” 
stocking, which in her parlance meant a 
stocking fated to be much mended but 
never worn. 

The gaping void which now she stretched 
upon her finger and thumb, seemed a new- 
made wound. It looked to her troubled 
eyes as wide and deep as the deepest dyke 
in the marshes when the tide was out. 
The task of bridging it over from side to 
side with a single thread, drawing it 
together delicately, and then setting to 
work on a new patch of warp and woof, 
seemed the most hopeless of undertakings, 
She eyed the chasm ruefully, while her 
mother stood by, readirg the lovely 
mutinous little face only too well, and 
looking out for some sign of rebellion to be 
promptly crushed. 

Most of us, at one time or other in our 
lives, have stood shivering on the brink of 
a gulf that has opened in our pathway, 
wondering how we are to bridge it over, 
and then found that fate absolves us from 
such necessity. It was so with Hilda and 
her chasm. Just as she had threaded her 
long-eyed needle, just as she had pulled 
herself together by a mighty sigh, and was 
about to attack the enemy, a shadow 
passed across the casement—passed swiftly 
and recklessly athwart the sunshine ; 
frightening Hilda into dropping the 
“make-believe” stocking; making even 
Mrs. Devenant start ; for, having reached 
the open door of the white-stoned house- 
place, the shadow stood confessed as 
Gabriel Devenant, or rather, something 
that, had time and place served, might 
have been taken for his wraith, so pallid 
were the sunken cheeks, so full of dire 
despair the haggard eyes. 

He hardly seemed to see his wife; 
indeed almost stumbled against her as he 
crossed the embrasure of the window to 
Hilda’s side. 

With a cry the child sprang to his arms, 
nestling there as he sank upon a wide low 
settle against the wall, and gathered the 
little figure to him convulsively. 

“ My little Hilda, ma reine—ma reine !” 
he murmured, laying his hand upon her 
ruffled head, and pressing it against his 
bosom. 

“(Qu’as tu, mon pcre?” she answered, 
— into the gibberish he had taught 

er. 

“Qu’as tu—mon camarade? ” 

‘What foolish fancy has possessed you 
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now, Gabriel?” said his wife, harshly 
enough, yet not without some furtive 
signs of trouble either, her strong shapely 


hand working nervously as it hung by | 


her side. “ What are you frightening the 
child’s wits out of her like that for?” 

That the child should be thought of 
before the wife—be this “foolish fancy” 
what it might—was no new thing to 
Hester Devenant. She was used to fall 
into the second place. But, for all that, 
she stood and watched those two clinging 
figures with a set, hard face of pain, in 
which resentment ‘struggled with a rising 
nameless fear. 

The consciousness of being set aside 
was wont to make her more and more 
needlessly passionate in her utterances, 
driving further and further from her the 
man whom, in her inmost heart, she loved 
with the same blind passion as when, 
years ago, she slipped out into the gloam- 
ing to meet him in the fields about her 
father’s farm, in that springtide that had 
been like no other in her life before or 
since, and yet had grown to such a bitter 
harvest. Even now, in this hour of his 
supreme need, if the hand that worked at 
her side had been laid on her husband’s 
shoulders, if the eyes that met his had 
been less keen and more tender, who 
knows what the future might have held 
for both ? 

The time came when, in her mad 
despair, she could have cut off the hand 
and plucked out the eyes that had been so 
lacking ; but that time was not yet, though 
its chill shadow was upon her even now. 

“Fancy!” cried Gabriel, still holding 
Hilda close ; “foolish fancy! God knows 
I wish it were but that. It is no fancy. 
We are ruined, Hester, ruined. The bank 
has been robbed. Every penny we had in 
the world is gone. Ob, my little Hilda! 
my precious one, what will become of you 
now ?” 


Still the child, never the wife, not even | 


himself; only Hilda. 

“You are mad, raving, possessed by a 
lying devil!” said Hester, turning from him. 

The lips that flouted him trembled. 
Could a dream, a passing fancy, have so 
changed him in so short a time ? 

The blanched and stricken face, whereon 
stood the beading sweat, wanted but the 
fixed eye and dropped jaw to look as’ 
though the cold hand of Azrael, angel of 
death, had touched it. 


‘to rob what others toiled for. 


“What can I do? Whither shall I 
go?” he moaned, rocking himself and the 
child to and fro. ‘‘ Look here,” he went 
on, and the agony in his voice forced 
Hester to turn and face him whether she 
would or no—“ Look here; is this a hand 
to guide the brush, to work for bread ?” 

He held up his hand as he spoke—a 
hand feeble, emaciated, tremulous as that 
of one palsied. 

“Tt is your own doing, replied the lips 
that twitched with a growing fear that 
would not be kept down; “ your own 
doing, Gabriel. If this mad tale you are 
telling us is true—if Hilda and I are 
doomed to be homeless and penniless, still 
—it is your doing.” 

“Mine?” he gasped; “ mine?” while 
Hilda in terror clung even about his neck. 
But he unclasped the loving girdle of her 
arms, and put her from him, staggering to 
his feet, tearing at the tarnished clasp of 
his cloak as if its folds stifled him and he 
would fain be rid of it, pushing the hat 
from his head, confronting his wife as 
the criminal confronts his judge, and 
still gasping out that word of appeal: 
** Mine—mine ?” 

“Yes, yours,” said Hester pitilessly, 
roughly shaking herself free of Hilda’s 
clinging hold upon her dress as from some- 
thing that impeded her utterance ; “ yours, 
and yours only! What makes your hand 
shake like that, Gabriel Devenant? Shall 
I tell you? Well, it is the dark stuff 
you take from the little bottle that you 
keep so secret and think none knows of 
save yourself—not even your wife. What 
fills your head with mad fancies, and 
makes you mutter gibberish in your sleep 
—what but that devil’s drink? If all the 
banks in all the land were robbed and you 
with them, you could have kept a roof 
above our heads by working at your old 
trade ; and now—what have you made of 
yourself? A helpless fool and nothing 
else. What have you made of me—and 
—of Hilda? Paupers, if all you say is 
true, ay, as much as if you’d been the one 
That’s 
what you’ve made of yourself and of us— 
and now you must whimper over it like a 
sick dog.” 


»” 


The time came when she could have torn 
‘out the tongue that spoke such words ; 
but the time was not yet, though its 
chill shadow was upon her even now. 
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PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


Lhe next Division of Profits 
will take place in 


MAY, 1883. 
BONUS-POLICIES ISSUED IN 1882 WILL PARTICIPATE. 




















AT THE LAST DIVISION OF PROFITS IN MAY, 1878, 
THE RESULTS WERE— 
ToTaL SuRPLUS ... _ -»- £436,560 
Moiety of Profits waneid until the met Diei- 
sion of Profits in May, 1883 one .-- £218,280 
Shareholders’ Portion ... one one eee 8,339 
*Policy-Holders’ Portion cco weit S200, 04 


£436,560 
* This sum yielded Additions to Policies payable at Death amounting to £810,873. 
ATTENTION IS SOLICITED TO THE ABOVE FIGURES, AS THEY SHOW— 


(1.) That the Shareholders’ Portion of Profits in 1878 was less than 
4 per Cent. upon the sum divided. 








(2.) That the Moiety of the Surplus Profits left undivided in 1878 
was £218,280. This sum will be thrown into the General 
Surplus in 1883, to be again divided and a Moiety again © 
reserved. The Policy-Holders by this Regulation—which has 
been in force since the Establishment of the Office in 1806— 
have the additional Security of a large sum— £218,280 in 
1878—improving at Compound Interest. The Interest thus 
earned at the end of Five Years will exceed £50,000, and the 
Surplus in 1883 will be augmented accordingly by that sum. 


The Annual Dividends are paid solely out of the Interest arising 
from the Investment of the Shareholders’ Capital and its Accumu- 
lations, and do not withdraw a fraction from the funds of the Assured. 

The ProvipENT is thus shown to possess the advantages of a 
Mutual Office, with the additional Security of a Subscribed Capital. 

BonusEs exceeding £2,342,000 have already been declared. 





Prospectuses and full information may be obtained upon application 
to the Head Office: 50, Regent Street, London, or io any of the 
Branch Offices or Agencies throughout the Kingdom. 
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ESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. beg to announce that on 
November 1 they will issue the first number of a new Magazine, to be 
continued monthly, under the title of 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Each number will consist of from roo to 128 pages, handsomely printed in 
demy 8vo., and the price will be SIXPENCE. 


The Editor hopes that the pages of LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE may be 
found to provide a full share of that intellectual entertainment which may be 
obtained in the study of pure literature, whether in prose or verse, and it will be 
his endeavour to contribute something to the amusement of an age which has 
been held by some to be too much in earnest. 


The Magazine will be freely open to studies of men and manners in this 
country and abroad, and also to such descriptions by travellers of various places 
or countries as may be of general interest. 


Fiction will form a prominent feature in the Magazine. At least one seriz] 
tale will always be in course of issue, and there will be a plentiful supply of 
shorter stories by the best novelists. 


One article will generally be devoted to Physical Science or Natural History. 


Field Sports and Games will form the subject of occasional papers. 


The contents of the Magazine may, in fact, be summed up in the oft-quoted 
lines :— 
Quicquid agunt homines, votym, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus, nostri est farrago libelli. 
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ICAMOMILE PILLS, 


MOST CERTAIN PRESERVER OF HEALTH, 


A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 


EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION 
AND ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS, 


AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, A 


NDIGESTION is a weakness or want 


of power of the digestive juices in | 


the stomach to convert what we eat and 


drink into healthy matter for the proper | 
It is | 


caused by everything which weakens the | 


nourishment of the whole system. 


system in general, or the stomach in par- 
ticular. 


old age or aceident. Indigestion pro- 
duces a great variety of unpleasant sensa- 
tions ; amongst the most prominent of 


its miserable effects are a want of, or an | 
| cases of Indigestion there will probably 


inordinate appetite, sometimes attended 
with a constant craving for drink, a dis- | 


tension or feeling of enlargement of the 
stomach, flatulency, heartburn, pain in 
the stomach, acidity, unpleasant taste in 


the mouth, perhaps sickness, rumbling | 


noise in the bowels ; in some cases of 
depraved digestion there is nearly a com- 
plete disrelish for food, but still the ap- 
petite is net greatly impaired, as at the 
stated period of meals persons so afflicted 
can eat heartily, although without much 
gratification ; a@ long train of nervous 
symptoms are also frequent attendants, 
general debility, great languidness, and 
incapacity for exertion. The minds of 
persons so afflicted frequently become 
irritable and desponding, and great 
anxiety is observable in the countenance ; 
they appear thoughtful, melancholy, and 
dejected, under great apprehension of 
some imaginary danger, will start at any 
unexpected noise or occurrence, and 
become so agitated that they require 
some time to calm and collect themselves; 


yet for all this the mind is exhilarated | 


From it proceed nearly all the 

diseases to which we are liable ; for it is 
very certain that if we could always keep | 
the stomach right we should only die by | 


| useful and beneficial. 


society, will for a time dissipate all ap- 
pearance of disease ; but the excitement 
produced by anagreeablechange vanishes 
soon after the cause has gone by. Other 


symptoms are, violent palpitations, rest- 
| lessness, the sleep disturbed by frightful’ | 


dreams and startings, and affording little 
or no refreshment ; occasionally there is 
much moaning, with a sense of weight 
and oppression upon the chest, night- 
mare, &c. 

It is almost impossible to enumerate 
all the symptoms of this first invader 
upon the constitution, as in a hundred 


be something peculiar to each ; but be 


| they what they may, they are all oc- 
| casioned by the food becoming a burden 


rather than a support to the stomach ; 
and in all its stages the medicine most 
wanted is that which will afford speedy 


| and effectual assistance to the digestive 


organs, and give energy to the nervous 


| and muscularsystems—nothing can more 
| speedily, or with more certainty, effect 
|so desirable an object than Norton’s 


Vatract of Camomile Flowers. The herb 
has from time immemorial been highly 


| esteemed in England as a grateful ano- 
| dyne, imparting an aromatic bitter to the 
| taste and a pleasing degree of warmth 
| and strength to the stomach ; and in all 
| cases of indigestion, gout in the stomach, 


windy cok, and general weakness, it has 
for ages been strongly recommended by 
the most eminent practitioners as very 
The great, indeed 
only, objection to its use has been the 
large quantity of water which it takes to 
dissolve a small part of the flowers and 






















































































2 OBSERVATIONS 


ON INDIGESTION. 





which must be taken with it into the 
stomach. It requires a quarter of a pint 
of boiling water to dissolve the soluble 
portion of one drachm of Camomile Flow- 
ers; and when one or even two ounces 
may be taken with advantage, it must at 
once be seen how impossible it is to take 
a proper dose of this wholesome herb in 
the form of tea; and the only reason 


which gives strength to the stomach suf- 
ficient to digest. in proper quantities all 
wholesome food, which increases the 
power of every nerve and muscle of the 
human body, or, in other words, invigo- 
rates the nervous and muscular systems, 
The solidity or firmness of the whole 
tissue of the body, which so quickly 
follows the use of Norton’s Camoinile 





why it has not long since been placed | Pills, their certain and speedy effect in 


the very first in rank of all restorative 


repairing the partial dilapidations from 


medicines is, that in taking it the stomach | time or intemperance, and their lasting 
has always been loaded with water, which | salutary influence on the whole frame, is 
tends in a great measure to counteract, | most convincing, that in the smallest 
and very frequently wholly to destroy | compass is contained the largest quantity 


the effect. 
ing a weak stomach with a large quantity 
of water, merely for the purpose of con- 
veying into it a small quantity of medi- 
cine, must be injurious ; and that the 
medicine must possess powerful renova- 
ting properties only to counteract the 


bad effects likely to be produced by the 


water. Generally speaking, this has 


been the case with Camomile Flowers, a 


herb possessing the highest restorative 
qualities, and when properly taken, de- 
cidedly the most speedy restorer, and the 
most certain preserver of health. 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 
are prepared by a peculiar process, acci- 
dentally discovered, and known only to 


the proprietor, and which he firmly be- 
lieves to be one of the most valuable 
modern discoveries in medicine, by which 
all the essential and extractive matter of 


more than an ounce of the flowers is con- 
centrated in four moderate-sized pills. 
Experience has afforded the most ample 
proof that they possess all the fine aro- 
matic and stomachic properties for which 
the herb has been esteemed; and, as 
they are taken into the stomach unen- 
cumbered by any diluting or indigestible 
substance, in the same degree has their 
benefit been more immediate and de- 
cided. Mild in their operation and 
pleasant in their effect, they may be 
taken at any age, and under any circum- 
stances, without danger or inconvenience. 
A person exposed to cold and wet a whole 


day or night could not possibly receive | 


any injury from taking them, but, on 
the contrary, they would effectually, pre- 
vent a cold being taken. After a long 
acquaintance with and strict obser- 
vance of «the medicinal properties of 
Norton’s Camomile Pills, it is only doing 
them justice to say, that they are really 
the most valuable of all Tonic MepicinEs. 
By the word tonic is meant a medicine 


It must be evident that load- | of the tonic principle, of so peculiar a 


nature as to pervade the whole system, 
through which it diffuses health and 
strength sufficient to resist the formation 
of disease, and also to fortify the consti- 
tution against contagion ; as such their 
general use is strongly recommended as 
a preventative during the prevalence of 
malignant fever or other infectious dis- 
eases, and to personsattending sick-rooms 
they are invaluable, as in no one instance 
have they ever failed in preventing the 
taking of illness, even under the most 
trying circumstances. 

As Norton’s Camomile Pills are 
particularly recommended forall stomach 
complaints or indigestion, it will proba- 
bly be expected that some advice should 
be given respecting diet, though after 
all that has been written upon the sub- 
ject, after the publication of volume 
upon volume, after the country has, as 
it were, been inundated with practical 
essays on diet as a means of prolonging 
life, it would be unnecessary to say 
more, did we not feel it our duty to 
make the humble endeavour of inducing 
the public to regard them not, but to 
adopt that course which is dictated by 
nature, by reason, and by common 
sense. Those persons who study the 
wholesomes, and are governed by the 
| opinion vf writers on diet, are uniformly 
| both unhealthy in body and weak in 
|mind. There can be no doubt that the 
palate is designed to inform us what is 
proper for the stomach, and of course 
that must best instruct us what food to 
take and what to avoid; we want no 
other adviser. Nothing can be more clear 
than that those articles which are agree- 
| able to the taste were by nature intended 
for our food and sustenance, whether 
liquid or solid, foreign or of native pro- 
duction ; if they are pure and unadul- 
terated, no harm need be dreaded by 
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OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 3 





their use; they will only injure byabuse. 
Consequently, whatever the palate ap- 
proves, eat and drink always in modera- 
tion, but never in excess; keeping in 
mind that the first process of digestion 
is performed in the mouth, the second 
in the stomach ; and that, in order that 
the stomach may be able to do its work 
properly, it is requisite the first process 
should be well performed ; this consists 
in masticating or chewing the solid food, 
so as to break down and separate the 
fibres and small substances of meat and 


} vegetable, mixing them well, and blend- 


ing the whole together before they are 
swallowed ; and it is particularly urged 
upon all to take plenty of time to their 
meals and never eat in haste. If you 
conform to this short and simple, but 
comprehensive advice, and find that 
there are various things which others 
eat and drink with pleasure and without 
inconvenience, and which would be plea- 
sant to yourself only that they disagree, 
you may at once conclude that the fault 
is in the stomach, that it does not pos- 
sess the power which it ought to do, 
that it wants assistance, and the sooner 
that assistance is afforded the better. A 
very short trial of this medicine will 
best prove how soon it will put the 
stomach in a condition to perform with 
ease all the work which nature intended 
for it. By its use you will soon be able 
to enjoy, in moderation, whatever is 
agreeable to the taste, and unable to 
name one individual article of food 
which disagrees with or sits unpleasantly 
on the stomach. Never forget that a 
small meal well digested affords more 
nourishment to the system than a large 
one, even of the same food, when di- 
gested imperfectly. Let the dish be 
ever so delicious, ever so enticing a 
variety offered, the bottle ever so en- 
chanting, never forget that temperance 
tends to preserve health, and that health 
is the soul of enjoyment. But should 
au impropriety be at any time, or ever 
souften committed, by which the stomach 
becomes overloaded or disordered, ren- 
der it immediate aid by taking a dose of 
Norton’s Camomile Pills, which will so 
promptly assist in carrying off the bur- 


den thus imposed upon it, that all will 
soon be right again. 

It is most certainly true that every 
person in his lifetime consumes a quan- 
tity of noxious matter, which if taken 
at one meal would be fatal; it is these 
small quantities of noxious matter, which 
are introduced into our food, either b 
accident or wilful adulteration, whic 
we find so often upset the stomach, and 
not unfrequently lay the foundation of 
illness, and perhaps final ruination to 
health. To preserve the constitution, 
it should be our constant care, if pos- 
sible, to counteract the effect of these 
small quantities of unwholesome matter ; 
and whenever, in that way, an enemy to 
the constitution finds its way into the 
stomach, a friend should immediately be 
sent after it, which would prevent its 
mischievous effects, and expel it alto- 
gether ; no better friend can be found— 
no, none which will perform the task 
with greater certainty, than NORTON’S 
CAMOMILE PILLS. And let it be 
observed, that the longer this medicine 
is taken the less it will be wanted, and 
it can in no case become habitual, as its 
entire action is to give energy and force 
to the stomach, which is the spring of 
life, the source from which the whole 
frame draws its succour and support. 
After an excess of eating or drinking, 
and upon every occasion of the general 
health being at all disturbed, these Pints 
should be immediately taken, as they 
will stop and eradicate disease at its 
commencement. Indeed, it is most con- 
fidently asserted that, by the timely use 
of this medicine only, and a common 
degree of caution, any person may enjoy 
| all the comforts within his reach, may 
| pass through life without an illness, and 
| with the certainty of attaining a healthy 
|OLD AGE. 

On account of their volatile properties, 
they must be kept in bottles; and if 
closely corked their qualities are neither 
impaired by time nor injured by any 
change of clime whatever. Price 133d. 
and 2s. 9d. each, with full directions. 
The large bottle contains the quantity 
of three small ones, or Piuis equal to 








fourteen ounces of CAMOMILE FLOWERS, 





Sold by nearly all respectable Medicine Vendors. 
Be rirticular to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be 


persuaded to purchase an imitation. 


























































| A CLEAR COMPLEXION 





GODFREY’S 


EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


S strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Pre- 
serving the SKIN, and giving it a  Mentiiee and charming appearance. 

It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic 
and Healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, 
&ec., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption; and by continuing its 
use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and 


the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine 
Vendors and Perfumers. 





STHHDMANS 
SOOTHING POWDERS 


FOR CHILDREN CUTTING TEETH. 





Tue value of this Medicine has been largely tested in all parts of the world 


and by all grades of society for upwards of fifty years. 


Its extensive sale has induced spurious imitations, in some of which 
the outside Label and the coloured Paper enclosing the Packet of 
Powders so closely resemble the Original as to have deceived many Pur- 
chasers. The Proprietor therefore feels it due to the Public to give a special 
caution against such imitations. 

All purchasers are therefore requested carefully to observe that the words 
‘JOHN STEEDMAN, Chemist, Walworth, Surrey,” are en- 
graved on the Government Stamp affixed to each Packet, in White Letters 
on a- Red Ground, without which none are genuine. The name 
STEEDMAN is spelt with two LL’s. 


Prepared ONLY at Walworth, Surrey, and 
Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors, 
in Packets, 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. each. 









































GOLD MEDAL, ‘ ji PARIS, 1878. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Every Packet bears the /ac-siméle ZA, Z ° J 
Signature, 
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PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED PATENT 


GALVANIC CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, « BATTERIES 


A self-applicable curative, perfectly harmless, and vastly superior to other remedies. 

Though externally applied it has an internal action, physiologically, physically, and chemically upon the system, 
assisting nature to re-establish the normal balance of health and vigour, as witness the remarkable cures daily effected in 
cases of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, GOUT, DEAFNESS, HEAD AND TOOTH ACHE, PARALYSIS, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, and Functional Derangements, &c., by means of PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIO 


APPLIANOES, when all other remedies have failed. 
A few of the daily increasing number of testimoniala communicated by grateful patients are reproduced in the 


pamphlet ‘* Galvanism, Nature’s Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy,” post free on application to 
i. L. Pulwermacher’s Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent Street, London, W. 


Furnish your House or Apartments throughout 




















MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 


The Original, Best, and most Liberal Cash Prices. 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR TIME GIVEN. 
Illustrated printed Catalogues, with full particulars of terms, Post Free. 


BE. MOBDER, 
248, 249, 250, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD; § 19, 20, 21, MORWELL ST., W. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 





SYMINGTON'S _renowwen 
“greawenceaee PEA FLOUR 


For Soups, &c., in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets; and 1s., 1s. 6d., and 3s. Tins. 

PHA' SOUP, Seasoned and Flavoured, in 1d., 2d., and 6d. Packets; and 1s. Tins. 

EGYPTIAN FOOD. This Food is a preparation of Finest Egyptian Lentils, and other 
Nutritious Substances. For Invalids and Persons of. Weak Digestion, or for Children, it ig 
invaluable. In Tins, 1s. per lb. 

ARABS’ COFFEE, in Oblong Tins, 11b., $lb., and 4b., 2s. per Ib. 

PATENT COFFEHS, in Tins, Ub., 41b., and 4lb., 1s., 1s. 4d., and 1s. 8d. per lb. 

DAN es ere Dg yt yale Beverage for Persons of weak digestion. In Tins, 6d., 

s., and 1s. 6d. each. 


W. SYMINGTION & CO., Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough. 
ESTABLISHED OVER FIFTY YEARS. 
RETAIL—16, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. Sold by all Grocers. 






































DR. ROOKES 
ORIENTAL PILLS® SOLAR ELIXIR. 


THESE WELL-KNOWN FAMILY MEDICINES have had a continually increasing sale throughout 
the United Kingdom and the British Colonies since their introduction in 1836, and are especially 
noted for their STRENGTHENING and RESTORATIVE Properties. Hence their invariable success 
in the RELIEF and CURE of 

INDIGESTION, PULMONARY CONSUMPTION, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, RHEUMATISM, 
ASTHMA, GOUT, SCROFULA, 
BRONCHITIS, GENERAL DEBILITY, 

And all Diseases of the NERVOUS SYSTEM, 





Whether arising from a sedentary mode of life, unhealthy occupation, insalubrious climate, or other 
cause whatsoever. 





The ORIENTAL PILLS are sold in Boxes at 1s. 14d. and 4s. 6d. each. 
The SOLAR ELIXIR in Bottles at 4s, 6d. and 11s. each. 
Both to be obtained of all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. 








DR. ROOKE'S ANTI-LANCET. 


All who wish to preserve health and thus prolong iife, should read Dr. Rookn’s “ ANTI-LANOET,” 
or “HANDY GUIDE to DOMESTIC MEDICINE,” which contains 172 pages, and is replete with 
anecdotes, sketches, biographical matter, portraits of eminent men, &c. 

It may be obtained GRATIS of any Chemist, or POST FREE from Ds. ROOKE, Scarborough, 


England. 
Concerning this book, the late eminent author, Sheridan Knowles, observed: “It will be an 
incalculable boon to every person who can read and think.” 


CROSBY’ 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIXIR 


Is the leading Medicine of the day, and is specially recommended by several 








eminent Physicians: it has been used with the most signal success for Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, Coughs, Influenza, Consumptive Night-Sweats, Spitting 
of Blood, Shortness of Breath, and all Affections of the Throat and Chest. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each; by all respectable Chemists, and 
wholesale by JAMES M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough. 


62? Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on “ Diseases or THE Lunas 
anD Arr VzssELs,”’ a copy of which can be had Gratis of all Chemists. 








CHARLES DICKENS AND EVANS, CRYSTAL PALACE PRESS. 














